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Hotes, 


HISTORICAL CRUX. 

Havine read in the newspapers some 
months ago that a stained-glass windew had 
been put up in the Roman Catholic Church 
at Maidstone to the memory of the Irish 
priest John O'Coigly, or Quigley, who was 
executed there for treason in 1798, I was 
induced to read the account of the trans- 
action which is given by Froude in his ‘The 
English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.’ I do not enter into the question of 
the relations of O'Coigly to the English 
Government, his traitorous intentions, and 
other surmises of the kind. ‘N. & Q.’ does 
not furnish an arena for political or theo- 
logical controversies, and long may it be free 
from them! I merely wish to discuss the 
matter upon historical grounds, and shall be 
very happy if any reader better informed 
than myself can clear up the difficulties of 
the case. I say nothing of the extremely 
virulent language used by Froude when 
speaking of O'Coigly and one of his fellow- 
prisoners, Arthur O'Connor. It will suffice 
to quote the historian’s remarks on the latter : 
he calls him ‘‘another Phelim O'Neil, with 


the polish of cultivation, and with the inner 


nature of a savage.” 


The readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will perhaps 
remember that O’Coigly was arrested under 
very suspicious circumstances at Margate at 
the “ King’s Head,” whence he was about to 
sail to France, being in treasonable corre- 
spondence with the French Government. 
The real cause of the capital sentence inflicted 
upon him at Penenden Heath (not Penning- 
ton, as Mr. Froude has it, ed. 1882, iii. 369) 
was that a document was said to have been 
found in his possession which contained an 
address to the French Directory, inviting them 
to send assistance to the Irish rebels. This 
document was stated to have been discovered 
in the ket of a great-coat. Here Froude 
shows his usual inaccuracy. He speaks of 
the great-coat as hanging in the room in 
which the prisoners were arrested ; but John 
Renett, the Bow Street runner (for so these 
officers were called), says in his evidence, 
“When I went into the room where Coigly 
was found, I saw a great-coat lying on a chair 
on the left hand ; as I went into the room 
Coigly asked if he might take his breakfast.” 
Tought to say here that I have had for many 
years a copy of the account of the trial 
published in London just after it occurred 
(1798), a pamphlet of fifty-one pages. I 
suppose nothing more complete on the sub- 
ject could be found. 

Of course I do not deny that O'Coigly 
and his companions were engaged in what 
were called treasonable plans ; Sut the evi- 
dence was not enough to have convicted him 
had not the pocket-book furnished the most 
direct proof. They shuffled and prevaricated, 
naturally, but Froude acknowledges (iii. 368) 
that O'Coigly declared on the scaffold that 
the papers in his pocket had been placed 
there by other hands, and that he died a 
murdered man. Froude again says (p. 369), 
“From the platform below the gallows he 
repeated ‘firmly and distinctly,’ without 
passion and without extravagance, that he 
was an innocent man.” 

The following is Froude’s comment on the 
dying man’s conduct :— 

‘So with a certain courage—for according to his 
professed creed he was risking his soul for his 
revenge—this miserable being, who had been raised 
by accident into momentary and tragic visibility, 
was swung off and died.” 

Let us observe the perversity and malignity 
of each word of this sentence. 

The writer of the present note is one of 
those who think that O’Coigly spoke the 
truth on the scaffold. hesmiten to this 
view, the paper had been put into the great- 
coat pocket by one of the infamous band of 
informers who flourished so much at that 
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time, and indications of whose existence in 
very recent days have not been wanting. One 
of the witnesses for the Crown in O'Coigly’s 
trial avowed himself an informer. Was it to 
be conceived that a conspirator would be so 
reckless, even if he carried such a document 
at all, as to leave it carelessly in a great-coat 
onachair? Would it not be concealed care- 
fully on his person? And, indeed, what would 
be the use of carrying such a document at 
all? Froude (p. 359) very rightly comments 
upon the absurd bombast it contained, and 
says, ‘‘lt seemed like the production of a 
lunatic.” Again, there were no signatures to 
it to give it any intrinsic value as a docu- 
ment recommending the bearer (it is printed 
in extenso on p. 8 of the ‘Trial’). Even a novice 
in secret correspondence, such as André, put 
his treasonable papers in his boots. And of 
O'Coigly we are told by Froude (p. 357) that 
he was a ready, busy, cunning person, was 
skilful in disguises, and had learnt the art of 
yassing to and fro without detection. The 
1istorian has just been telling us of O’Coigly’s 
constant visits to France. It seems to me 
absolutely incredible that the Irish priest 
could have acted in such an idiotic manner 
as to carry with him a childish unguaranteed 
proclamation, and leave it carelessly in a 
chair while having his breakfast at a public 
inn. 

It is not a little curious that before the 
trial began a certain Rev. Arthur Yonge was 
accused of tampering with the jurors. That 
gentleman had said that he had been trying 
to convince them how necessary it was for 
the security of the realm that the felons 
should swing (* Trial,’ p. 4). 

I therefore do not believe that OCoigly 
died with a lie in his mouth, just as I do not 
believe that Arthur O'Connor was a savage, 
the less so because the Hon. T. Erskine, the 
Duke of Norfolk, C. J. Fox, Lord John 
Russell, and Mr. Whitbread spoke in favour 
of the latter, and no doubt secured his 
acquittal. The prisoners were five in num. 
ber: O'Connor, O’Coigly, Binns, Allen, and 
Leary. Of these only O Coigly was executed, 
because in his great-coat the letter was 
found. 

1 shall be glad if some readers will furnish 
any new facts to elucidate this curious case. 
lf more damning facts are known about the 
prisoners, let them be stated ; but it seems 
to me that Froude, as in so many cases, is 
here little solicitous about accuracy. We look 
for the historian, and find the rhetorician— 
and even in that rhetoric how frequently 
there is much to offend one’s taste ! 

OXONIENSIs. 


THE JUBILEE OF THE ‘FIELD,’ 
(Concluded from p. 64.) 

AmonG other early contributors to the 
Field were the Hon. Grantley Berkeley and 
Du Chaillu. The trophies of the latter, 
when exhibited in the old office in the 
Strand, at the corner of Wellington Street 
now occupied by the Morning Post, created 
remarkable interest. At a more recent 
date the late Henry Jones (‘*Cavendish”) 
represented whist ; Steinitz, the greatest of 
chess masters, chess ; and the late Mr. Dixon 
Kemp, yachting. Mr. F. Toms succeeded 
Mr. Walsh as editor. He is described as 
‘*a walking encyclopedia, and one of the 
most unassuming of men.” 

It was John Crockford who purchased the 
ue for Mr. Cox. He obtained it from 
Jenjamin Webster for a trifling sum, and it 
proved a very remunerative investment. In 
a short time the net profits amounted to 
20,000/. a year. The management was placed 
under Crockford’s control. He was a splendid 
man of business, and in 1859 founded the 
‘Clerical Directory’ which bears his name. 
In his career he had but one failure. 
He tried to establish a literary paper, the 
Critic. To this he brought all his great 
ability, but after fifteen years he gave it up 
in despair. I had occasion to call upon him 
a short time before his death, when we joined 
in a hearty laugh over his former furious 
attacks on the Atheneum. “ Dilke’s Drag” 
he used to call it, and would accuse it of 
“vulgar insolence and coxcombry ” and “the 
coarsest vulgarity.” As we parted he said, 
‘You have the Atheneum to be proud of, 
and we have the Feld.” His sudden death 
on the 13th of January, 1865, was a loss which 
seemed to be almost irreparable, but Mr. 
Irwin B. Cox, who was editor of the 
County Courts Chronicle and sub-editor of 
the Law 7'imes, stepped into the breach, gave 
up his career at the Bar for the time being, and 
assumed the control. He had as his assistant 
his cousin, Mr. Horace Cox, who has now 
the entire responsibility of the large business 
of Windsor House in his hands. This develop- 
ment has been enormous. The machine room 
is one of the finest in London, and contains 
seven rotary machines besides about thirty 
Wharfedales. These are kept at work almost 
day and night. The amount of paper used 
per week is 800 reels, besides 1,200 reams of 
quad-royal art paper. If the paper duty 
still existed the amount nenelle weekly 


would be 12,180/. Of course, this consump- 
tion of paper includes other publications than 
those issued from Windsor House. 
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The death of Mr. Serjeant Edward William 
Cox took place suddenly on the 24th of 
November, 1879. He was born on Decem- 
ber 8th, 1809; he went to Oxford, and was 
intended for the Church, but adopted the 
profession of a solicitor at Taunton, and was 
eventually called to the Bar. He had strong 
journalistic tendencies, his first venture being 
the Somerset County Gazette. On coming to 
London he started the Law Times. He was 
a prolific writer, and the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ (vol. xii. pp. 409-10) 
gives a list of twenty-nine of his books, his 
first being a collection of poems entitled * The 
Opening of the Sixth Seal.’ The others 
include many well-known legal works. 
One, ‘The Law and Practice of Joint- 
Stock Companies,’ has been through six 
editions. 

On the 22nd of February, 1875, he founded 
the Psychological Society of Great Britain, 
and devoted much time to spiritualism, in 
which he was a most consistent believer, 
writing several books on the subject. He 
was twice married, his secund wife being the 
only daughter of J. S. M. Fonblanque. He 
was a man full of kindliness and honesty. 
An appreciative notice appeared of him in 
the Atheneum of the 29th of November, 1879, 
and his portrait was given in the //lustrated 
London News, December 6th, 1879. 

The rapid increase in the sale of the Field 
can be seen at once upon reference to the 
official stamp returns. For the year 1854 
the number used was 167,217. It must be 
remembered that this represented the entire 
sale. In 1856, the second year of Mr. Cox’s 
proprietorship, this number, notwithstanding 
the repeal of the compulsory stamp, was 
exceeded by a thousand, and in 1857 the 
return shows the number had increased to 
240,500. 

The present circulation of the /e/d is not 
uoted, but it must bea large one. Its issue 
or the 17th inst. consists of thirty-four pages 

of matter, well printed on good paper. 
Besides this there are, including the cover, 
thirty-four pages of advertisements, repre- 
senting 951 different advertisers. The value 
of these to the proprietors probably exceeds 
twelve hundred pounds. 

The Field has long abandoned its record of 
current events, the space being required for 
its own special subjects ; but there are many 
articles of general interest. Those in the 
number just mentioned include ‘ Travel and 
Colonisation’ and ‘A Summer Holiday 
in Newfoundland.’ Mr. C. Holmes Cautley 
gives some extracts from an old Styrian 


game-book. These afford a glimpse of 


country life in Styria from July 12th, 
1636, to Martinmas, 1643. The patriarch 
of the staff, Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, who 
recently received the hearty congratula- 
tions of his colleagues on his eighty-sixth 
birthday, makes another contribution to the 
history of “ vanishing London” in a paper on 
the close of the Aquarium, “the last of the 
pseudo-scientific institutions.” He remarks 
how singular it is that all such institutions 
should come to grief. His reminiscences 
include the menagerie at Exeter Change, 
where he saw the elephant Chuny. Chuny 
had to be shot, and the other animals were 
removed to thesiteof the National Gallery,and 
thence to the Surrey Gardens. The body of 
Chuny was stuffed and placed in the Museum 
at Saffron Walden. At the Exhibition of 
1851 it was a prominent feature in the Indian 
Court, covered as it was with gorgeous trap- 
pings. Mr. Tegetmeier also remembers the 
exhibition of the skeleton of a gigantic whale 
in a large temporary building erected across 
Trafalgar Square; the Adelaide Gallery, at 
the end of the Lowther Arcade, organized 
for the popular exhibition of scientific inven- 
tions; the Polytechnic; the Panopticon ; 
and, last, the Aquarium, designed as a winter 
gardenand promenade, which could be utilized 
by members of the House of Commons, whilst 
the science of fish culture could be exhibited. 
Mr. W. A. Lloyd was the manager. The 
tanks were well stocked with different species. 
The large quantity of salt water required 
was a great expense. Mr. Lloyd was most 
enthusiastic in his studies of the habits of 
fish. He watched them so constantly that 
their mode of progression became reflected in 
his own. In the Atheneum of April Ist, 
1871, he gave a sketch of the history of 
‘Aquaria.. An obituary notice of him ap- 
peared in the same paper on the 24th of 
July, 1880. 

In all these cases the scientific excitement 
soon waned. Mr. Tegetmeier relates that at 
the Adelaide Gallery a greater attraction was 
the exhibition of Madame Wharton and her 
troupe. The Panopticon became converted 
into the Alhambra, under the successful 
management of Mr. John Hollingshead. 
The Polytechnic is now a useful educational 
institution. The sudden death on Saturday, 
January 17th, of Mr. Quintin Hogg, the 
founder of the new Polytechnic, must be 
here noted. He was one of London’s noblest 
citizens, and from the time of his school- 
days at Eton devoted his whole life to 
the poor boys of London. Upon the Poly- 
technic scheme he expended 100,000/. He 
had designed the place for 2,000 members ; 
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its present number is 18,000. His motto 
for the institute was “The Lord is our 
Strength.” 

The Field modestly expresses a hope that 
“when another halé century shall have 
run its course those who are then serving it 
may be able to congratulate themselves on 
its prosperity, as we of to day are permitted 
to do.” In this desire all lovers of a pure 
press will join, and I close this sketch with 
the wish for all prosperity to my kind friends 
and neighbours at Windsor House. 

Joun C. Francis. 


MERRY TALES. 
(Continued from ix. 325.) 
‘Tales and Quicke Answeres.’ 

L. ‘Of the phisitian that bare his paciente 
on honde he had eaten an asse.'— Poggio, 
No. 109. I think it is also in Sansovino, 
‘Cento Novelle, but I cannot now find the 
exact reference. It is also in ‘Contes 4 rire 
et Aventures Plaisantes, ou Récréations Fran- 
eaises,’ Paris, 1881, ‘Simplicité d’un Apprenti 
de Médecine,’ p. 49 ; and very much the same 
in No. 290, p. 153, of ‘ Marottes 4 vendre, ou 
Triboulet Tabletier’ (no date), “Au Parnasse 
Burlesque, l’an premier de la nouvelle ére” 
(apparently London, 1812). 

LI. ‘Of the inholders wyfe and her 2 
lovers.’ —This is taken from No. 267 of Poggio. 
It has a strong similarity to Nov. 6 of the 
seventh day of Boccaccio’s ‘ Decameron,’ but 
to give the very numerous references to the 
various forms and analogues of the story 
would take up too much space. 

LIT. ‘Of hym that healed franticke men.’ 
—This is the second of Poggio and the seventy- 
seventh of Morlini (“Bibliothéque Elzé- 
virienne,” 1855, p. 149), whence it was taken by 
Straparola into the lst of the thirteenth day 
of his ‘Piacevoli Notti.’ (It is not to be found 
in the old French translation of that work by 
Jean Louveau and Pierre de Larivey, “ Bib- 
lioth. Elzév.,” 1857, where it is replaced by 
another tale.) It is one of the tales from 
Poggio which are found annexed to Asop’s 
fables. Mr. Jacobs, in his edition of Caxton’s 
translation of sop, 1889, gives the following 
references: Rim., 18; ‘Nuge Docte,’ 56; 
Geiler, * Narrenschiff, 148b; Kirch., i. 425 ; 
Oest.; in Hannover Tagespost, 7, 14 Feb, 
1867. It is told of a man in Gloucestershire 


in ‘ Pasquil’s Jests,’ p. 62. 

LY. ‘Of hym that sought his wyfe agaynst 
the streme.’— This is the sixtieth of Poggio - 
*Poesies’ of Marie of France, ‘D'un huome 
qui avait une fame tencheresse’ (?), vol. ii. 
p. 382; Legrand, ‘Fabliaux,’ 3, 181; very 


shortly in ‘ Passa-tempo,’ p. 74, and in 
Domenichi, 28 verso. It is La Fontaine’s 
‘La Femme Noyée,’ vol. i. p. 212 of the 
edition by Robert, ‘Fables Inédites de La 
Fontaine,’ 1825. Robert refers to Faern., 13 ; 
Oth. Mel Joc., 277 ; H. Arconatus, * Del. Poet. 
Germ.,’ part i. p. 387; Hulsbuch, p. 33; Grat. 
a Sancto Elia, i.; ‘ Divert. Cur. de ce Temps,’ 
» 19; Arl. Mainard, p. 60; Ces. Pav., 31. 
Tt is also No. 142 of Pauli, but at somewhat 
greater length. Oecsterley refers to Hollen, 
‘Serm. stiv.,’ 82, E.; ‘Scala Celi,’ 87b; 
‘Spec. Exemplor.,’ Maj., 818; Wright, 10; 
‘Esopus Dorpii: Fabularum,’ &c., 1519, 4to, 
162; ‘Conviv. Sermon.,’ i. 309; ‘Nuge 
Venales,’ 74 ; ‘Scelta di Facet.,’ 130 ; Zabata, 
*Facet.,’81 ; ‘ Arcadia di Brenta,’ 211 ; Verdi- 
zotti, ‘Cento Favole Morali,’ Venez., 1577, 
4to, 53; L. Garon, ‘Chasse Ennui,’ Paris, 
1641, 3, 37; ‘Faceties et Mots Subtils,’ 186 ; 
Brant, Ciijb; Casp. Barthius, ‘ Fabularum 
sopicarum Libri ve Francof., 1623, 8vo, 5, 
20; Geiler, ‘ Narrenschiff,’ 68 Schar, 5 Schel., 
fol. 180b (falsch) sign. Yiij verso, sp. 2; 
‘Scherz mit der Warheyt,’ 31b; Ambros. 
Metzger, 133 ; Hulsbuch, 33 ; Eutrap., i. 734; 
Schiebel, ‘ Historisches Lusthaus,’ Leipz. 
1681, fol., ii. 189 ; K. v. Sinnersberg, ‘ Belusti- 
gung vor Frauenzimmer und Junggesellen,’ 
Reteabes , 1747, 8vo, 568. It is the 227th 
of Vitry. Mr. Crane says it appears to be 
the oldest version, but Bedier, ‘ Les Fabliaux,’ 
&e., 1895, p. 124, says this is an error. Mr. 
Crane says it is twice cited by Etienne de 
Bourbon and is found as a brief reference in 
Holkot, ‘In Librum Sapientie Regis Salo- 
monis,’ Lect. XXX. viii. p. 136. It is found 
shortly with a local application in ‘ Pasquil’s 
Jests, &e., p. 27. 

LVII. ‘Of hym that wolde gyue a songe 
for his dyner.—This is a translation of the 
259th of Poggio, whence it is also taken into 
Bonaventure des Periers, ‘Contes ou Nouvelles 
Récréations et Joyeux Devis,’ No. 122. 

LVIIL ‘Of the foole that thought hym 
selfe deed.'— Also a translation from Poggio, 
No. 268. This story is as old as the ‘Soma- 
deva,’ chap. xxxix. of the translation in the 
‘Berichte der Kon S. s. Ges,’ 1861, p. 223; 
the Fabliau called the ‘Vilain de Bailleul, 
by Jean de Boves (Montaiglon, &c., iii. 208), of 
which an abstract will also be found in Le- 
grand, iv. 218. It forms the subject of the 
old German poem ‘Der begrabene Ehemann’; 
Hagen, ii. 361 ; Des Periers, No. 68; Doni, 
‘ Lettere,’ ed. 1547, Florence, ii. 14, or Doni, 
‘Novelle,’ No. 6 of the ed. of 1863 ; Grazzini 
(Il Lasca), No. 2 of his ‘Second Cene'; ‘Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles,’ No. 6; Bandello, ‘ No- 
velle,’ No. 17 of second part; Fortini, No. 8 
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of the ed. of “Autori Fiorentini—Autori 
Senesi.” It forms an incident in Southern’s 
‘Fatal Marriage’ and in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘The Night Walker, or the Little 
Thief’; ‘Les Contes et Facéties d'Arlotto de 
Florence,’ ed. Ristelhuber, Paris, 1873, No. LX. 
In the ‘Gesta Romanorum’ (No. 132 of the 
ed. translated by Swan; Madden, No XX. 
pi 57 ; Early English Text Society, ed. by 
lerrtage, p. 67) it is the story of persuading 
a man he has leprosy. It is imitated by La 
Fontaine in his ‘Feronde, ou le Purgatoire,’ 
from Boccaccio’s ‘Decameron,’ Day III. No. 8; 
‘Almanach des Muses,’ par Hedouin, 1778, 
‘Le Mort Parlant’; Imbert, ‘Nouvelles His- 
toriettes en Vers,’ 1781, iii. 1; ‘ Les Illustres 
Proverbes,’ p. 10; Bebelius, ‘Fabula de 
Mulierum Astutiis,’ p. 27 verso of ed. Berne, 
1555. Clouston, vol. ii. p. 33, says it is **in 
a Hindu story-book,” but he gives no refer- 
ence. Hans Sachs has it twice: once in a 
poem under date of 29 April, 1546, and again 
in a ‘Fastnachtspiel’; Brant, ‘ Fabeln,’ Frei- 
burger Uebersetzung, 1535, 173b; ‘ Les 
Plaisanteries de Nasr-Eddin Hodja,’ tra- 
duites du Ture par J. A. Decourdemanche, 
1876, Nos. XLIX. and LXVI._ The story 
forms one of those in the cycle of tales 
known by the name of ‘ Les Trois Dames qui 
trouvérent un Anel,’ a full discussion of which 
can be found in Rua’s ‘Novelle del Mam- 
briano,’ &c., 1888, p. 104 et seg., and Bedier, 
‘Les Fabliaux,’ chap. viii., and see p. 475. 
LIX. ‘ Of the olde man and his sonne that 
brought his asse to the towne to sylle.’—A 
Buddhist parable cited from Gaston Paris, 
*Contes Orientaux,’ by Levéquein ‘Les Mythes 
et les Légendes de |’Inde ot le Perse,’ &c., 1880, 
P. 566 ; Poggio, No. 100; Faernus, ‘ Fables C. 
from Poggio.’ Levéque says Poggio borrowed 
it from Boner. It is also in Racan, ‘ (Euvres : 
Mémoires pour la Vie de Malherbe,’ ed. Jan- 
net, t. i. p. 278; La Fontaine, ‘Le Meunier, 
son Fils et l'‘Ane’; ‘Conde Lucanor,’ chap. 
xxili.; ‘Forty Vezirs,’ by Sheykh Zada, 
translated by Gibb, 1886, p. 218 ; ‘Contes et 
Discours d’Eutrapel,’ par Noél du Fail, ed. 
“ Biblioth. Elzévir.,” 1874, vol. ii. p. 216. It is 
the 577th of Pauli. O6csterley quotes Ibn 
Said, ‘ Mughrib von Magqgqari,’ i. 679 ; Brom- 
yard, J. 10, 22; ‘Scala Celi,’ 135a (Joh. de 
itry); Wright, ‘Latin Stories,’ No. 144, 
. 129; ‘ Rosarium,’ i. 200, X. ; Brant, Fiij b ; 
Jac. Fontanus, ‘Opp.,’ ii. p. 1259 ; Camerarius, 
169 ; Wildebran, ‘ Del. Poet. Germ.,’ vi. 1108 ; 
‘ Hsopus Dorpii,’ 164; Ysopo, 1484, col. 22 ; 
Bruscambille, ‘ Euvres,’ 1629, p. 170; Fr. Joh. 
Desbillons, * Fabule A!sopice,’ i. 2; Mannh., 
1768, 1780, ii. 442; 14, 10; Enr. Gran, ‘Gran 
Specchio d’ Essempi, trad. da Astolfi,’ Venet., 


1613, 4to, p. 602, ex. 71; Ces. Pavesio, ‘150 
Favole tratti da Diversi Autori,’ 1587, 8vo, 
No. 105 ; Giord. Ziletti (Verdizotti, p. 12); 
Ulr. Boner, ‘Der Edelstein,’ hg. von Fr. 
Pfeiffer, Leipz , 1844, 8vo, 52; Hans Sachs, 
i. 4, 323; Seb. Wild, ‘Com. u. Traged ,’ 1566, 
sign. kk vij; Seb. Frank, ‘Sprichworter,’ 
1541, 4to, fol. 342b; Egenolf, 1582, 342b; Euch. 
Eyring, * Proverbiorum Copia,’ 1-3, Eisleb., 
1601, 8vo, iii. p. 498 ; Greef, ‘ Mundus’ (Gédeke, 
‘Grundr.,’ 364) ; Canitz, ‘ Nebenstunden,’ 52; 
‘Der teutsche Solon,’ 1729, p. 373 ; Eschenb. 
in NV. Lit Anz., 1807, iii. 452 ; Lessing, ‘ Schr.,’ 
1825, 8, 90; Gédeke, in ‘Or. und Ocz.,’ ii. ; 
* Asinus Vulgi’; Dodsley, ‘Select Poems,’ ii. ; 
Burom (Byrom 2), ‘ Poems,’ i. p. 41 ; J. Krasiki, 
‘ Bajkii Przypowiesci,’ 1849, p. 92 ; ‘ Danisch 
von Helvader, bei Finkenridderens Historie,’ 
et a.; Nyerup, ‘Almindelig Morskabsles- 
ning,’ Khébenhaven, 1816, 8vo, 237. 
A. CoLtrncwoop 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


(To be continued.) 


Dr. Epmonp Hatiey. (See 9 §. x. 361.) 
—The works named below should be added 
to the list previously printed :— 

I. Lire anp Work. 

Voyage to the South Sea (A. F. Frezier), p. 323. 
“a Men of Modern Times(H. Malden), 12 pp., 
iii. 134. 

Hooke’s Lectures and Collections. 1678. 

The Coming Transit of Venus (George Forbes).— 
Nature, 23 April, 1874. 

Humboldt’s ‘ Cosmos.’ 

Journal Historique de Voyage fait au Cap de 
Bonne Espérance par feu M. l Abbé de la Caille. 
Paris, 1763. 

Nature, 6 March, 1879, p. 422. 

Handbook of Descriptive and Practical Astronomy 
(George F. Chambers), i. 438, 443. Oxford, 1889. 

Early History of Magnetism (K.). — Nature, 
27 April, 1876. 

The Observatory, xxii. 354. 


Il. Portraits. 

** Also I give to the President and Fellows of the 
Royal Society, London, my picture of Doctor 
Halley (my Tate father). — Will of Catherine 
Price, dated 8 July, 1764, proved 14 November, 
1765, Mary Entwisle sole executrix, P.C.C., Lon- 
don, Register Rushworth, fo. 423. 

Ill. 

Will of Catherine Price, last above cited. 

Marriage, Millikin-Entwisle. Harleian Society's 
Publications, Registers, xxvi. 161. 1899. 

New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, 
xxxiv. 52. 1902. 

Grant of Administration on personal goods of 
Margaret Halley, P.C.C., London, November, 1743. 


Dr. Edmond Halley's religious and moral 
character has been questioned, but the im- 
partial reader doubtless will adopt Sir David 
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Brewster’s opinion as expressed in his ‘Life | St. Martin's in the fields that suffered by fire. 

of Newton,’ ii. 165 (1855). 20 April, 1662. Ss. Id. 
Certain genealogical data have been cour- Bray A oe pee of Thirske, co. Yorke, 

teously supplied by Mr. Ralph J. red Creswell in Staffordshire. 1 June, 1662. 3s. 9d. 

22, Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C.;| Harwich, co. Essex. 14 June, 1663. 5s. 8d. 

Mr. Fred. Hitchin-Kemp, 6, Beechfield Road, | _Heighington in the parts of Restoney in Lincoln- 

Catford, S.E.; Mr. George F. Tudor Sher- | shire. 25 Oct., 1663. 4s. 5d. 


| Kast Hendred, co. Berks. 8 Nov., 1663. 5s. 2d. 
wood, 50, Beecroft, Road, Brockley, S.E., and | Grantham, co. Lincoln. 10 Jan., 1663. 3s. 10d. 


others, to the writer, who is very grateful Thrapston Bridge, Northton. 20 March, 1663. 
therefor. EvuGeneé Farrererp McPIKR. | 2x, 

Chicago, Illinois, U.S. | John Ellis, of Milton, co. Cambridge. 28 Feb., 
_ “Paan,” A Lotnctota.—This term is given — Robert Martin and ten others, of Harold, co. 
in the ‘Stanford Dictionary,’ with quotations | Bedford. 3 April, 1664. 5s. 5d. 
from Bosman (1705) and Adanson (1759), and ee ad Weedon that suffered by the flood. 
by way of etymology “ Native West African.” “?,entries of date or money. 7 , 
This is incorrect. It is merely Portuguese gina repair of the Church. No enteies of 
panno, Latin pannus. The more usual spell-| “Sandwich, co. Kent. 25 April, 1664. 3». 6d. 
ing in modern English works of travel is not| Wytham, co. Sussex. 15 May, 1664. 4s. 4d. 


given in the ‘Stanford,’ viz., pagne, which I. [| shall be much obliged to any kind friend 
find, for instance, in Sonnerat’s ‘Voyages,’ | for details throwing light on the circum- 
1788 ( The dress of the Madagascars is only | stances which called forth any of the above- 
a pagne,” vol. iii. p. 32), and in Burton's mentioned collections. Joun T. Pace. 
‘Ww anderings in West Africa,’ 1863 (“Scanty — West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 
pagne or loincloth,” vol i. p. 154). There 
are many Portuguese words in daily use in “ SuBURBANITE””=FREQUENTER OF A Sus- 
Africa, such as caboceer, dash, fetish, palaver, urpaN TueEatre.—This is the latest, and 
panyar, scrivello, &. James Piatt, Jun. | almost, it may be hoped, the vilest coinage 
— he Sunday press. URBAN. 
Cuurcn Briers.—The following list of col- of the Sanday press 
made, to Purcett's ‘Lire or Manninc.’—Referring 
riefs, 1s entered at the end of the first ty the account given by A. W. Hutton in the 
existing register belonging to the parish of « Encyclopedia Britannica,’ supplementary 
West Haddon, co. Northampton — vol. vi., of the way in which the above ‘ Life’ 
. Collected at West Haddon for : came to be written, a writer in the 7'ablet for 
mn ones of Peccleton, co. Leicester. 30 Nov., 15 November, 1902, at p. 769, says :— 
Eh Norfolke. 23 Sept., 1660. 18s. “This is not quite exact, and perhaps we may as 


Mt. Melvell (%) c “ : well take the opportunity of stating what really 
©) cn Downe Dee., happened. Purcell, who had formerly often attacked 
Little Melton in Norfolk. 31 March, 1661. 5s. 2d, Cardinal Manning, through the medium of a small 
Milton Abbas, co. Dorsett. 17 Feb., 1660[sic]. 8s, journal he edited, in his old age Game to be in con- 
Ilminster, co. Somersett. 18 April, 1661. 14s. 9j¢. | Siderable pecuniary difficulties. He judged Man- 
Elmley-Castle, co. Worceter [sic]. 23 June, 1661, ing aright when, in spite of what had passed, he 
. Bhd. went to him for assistance. To Purcell’s suggestion 
The towne of Scarborough, co. Yorke. 7 July, that he should be allowed to write a biography of 
1661. 7s. ld. him, the Cardinal gave a tolerant assent, on the 
The city of Oxford. 21 July, 1661. 9». 7d. understanding that the book was to be published 
Great Drayton, co. Salop. 4 Aug., 1661. 8». 5jd. at once, as indeed was necessary to meet Purcell’s 
Mr. Dutton, of West Chepe. 18 Aug., 1661. 5s. 3d. | needs. When a friend remonstrated with the 
Pontefract Church, co. Yorke. 1 Sept., 1661, | Cardinal for allowing a man so ill equipped for the 
4s. 4d. task to write a line about him, he replied, ‘Oh, I 
Bridgenorth, co. Salop. 15 Sept., 1661. 4s. 1d. am telling him nothing which he could not find for 
Widow Rose Wallis of Oxford. 29 Sept., 1661, himself in the back files of the Tablet or the Dublin 
4s. Obed. | Review.’ The little book was to be just a pot-boiler 
Ripon, in Yorkshire. 13 Oct., 1661. 4s. 11d. ‘| for the benefit of Mr. Purcell. Then came the 
Richard Awedley and others, Buckingham. | Cardinal's death, and with it Purcell’s opportunity. 
27 Oct., 1661. 48. 2h. He went to the literary executors, and stated, what 


Bullingbrooke in the parts of Lindsey, co. Lin- | in 4 sense was quite true, that, with the late Car- 


colne. 10 Nov., 166]. 4s. 3d. dinal’s permission, he was engaged in writing his 
The Lithuanians. 5 Jan., 1661. 5s. 114d. biography. Dr. Butler, misunderstanding the situa- 


The harbour of Watchett, co. Somerset. 2 Feb., | tion, and supposing he was carrying out the dead 
1661. 4s. 7d. man’s wishes, at once handed over a whole port- 


Mr. Henry Harrison, Mariner, towards his losse manteau full of confidential papers without further 
by shipwracke. 2 March, 1661. 5s. 4d. inquiry. 
Severall persons in the Strand in the parish of I.3B WW, 
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Qurries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


“LvucID INTERVAL.””"—Who first used the 
medical Latin phrase lucidum intervallum, 
which is found in English writers from 1581 
onwards? Is it, like so many other medical 
Latin terms, a translation from Greek or 
Arabic? The Anglicized form. lucid interval, 
was, so far as | know, first employed by 
Bacon in 1622. I should be glad of any earlier 
examples. It is noteworthy that the phrase 
was not originally, as in modern times (both 
in English and French), — exclusively 
with reference to insanity, 
to designate a period of quiescence of any 
intermittent disease. Henry 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“SucH SPOTLESS HONOUR,” &c. —I am 
anxious to learn the authorship and origin 
of the following lines, which I have recently 
come across in a MS.—half journal, half! 
commonplace book—of the early part of last 
century :— 

Such spotless honour, such ingenuous truth, 
Such ripened wisdom in the bloom of youth, 
So mild, so gentle, so composed a mind, | 
To such heroic warmth and courage joined, &c. 
They are said to have been written by Pope 
(d. 1744) on the death of Capt. Thomas Gren- 
ville, of the navy (sl. 1747), a statement 
clearly inaccurate. I do not believe they | 
were written by Pope; I do not know that 
they were written on the death of Grenville; 
but I shall be greatly obliged to any kind 
reader who will tell me something about 
them. Grenville lies at Wotton, and there 
isa monument to his memory at Stowe ; but 
the “&c.” seems to preclude the idea of these 
lines being an inscription on either tomb or 
memorial. J. K. Laveuron. 

King’s College, London. 

Dumont Famity.—The origin of several of 
the families Dumont has been traced to 
Flanders. Is it not possible that they, in 
turn, were all of Norman descent? There 
were Dumonts in Normandy so early as 1422, 
which may be seen from the ‘ Mémoires [nédits 
de Dumont de Bostaquet, Gentilhomme Nor- 
mand,’ pp. 327 and 329 (Paris, 1864). This 
work, by the way, forms a spirited and fas- 
cinating narrative of the “Glorious Revolu- 
tion of 1688.” It meritsan English translation 
in full. Accounts of certain of the families 
Dumont will be found in ‘Une Famille 


d’Artistes: les Dumont’ (Paris, 1890), ‘ Die 


Famillien Du Mont und Schauberg in Kéln’ 
(Cologne, 1868), and in the American Genea- 
logist,i., June, 1899 (Ardmore, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.). EuGENE Fatreretp McPIke. 

Chicago, Illinois, U.S. 

Fetrx Bryan McDonoven.—Can any of 
your readers give me information as to the 
birth and parentage and early life of Felix 
Bryan McDonough, who was initiated as a 
Freemason of the Somerset House Lodge, 
London, in 1793? He was educated at Oxford, 
and entered as an ofticer the 2nd Life Guards 
afterwards. CELT. 


Bisnop FLeminc.—Perhaps some of your 
correspondents can give me_ information 


| regarding George Fleming, Bishop of Car- 


| lisle from 1734 to 1747, as to his family and 
ut was also used | 


arentage. A. W. Granam, Col. 
p 


67, Gipsy Hill, S.E. 


PorTRAIT OF GENERAL MEpows.—I shall be 
indebted to any of your readers who may 


| name the painter of a full-length portrait of 


General Medows (afterwards Sir William 
Medows, K.B.), which was begun in 1792, 
and which was eventually hung in the Ex- 
change or Town Hall of Fort St. George, 
Madras. The Madras Courier of 7 June, 
1792, records that a meeting was held on 
21 May :— 

“The Meeting... .. recollecting that there is at 
this time a very eminent Portrait Painter here; 
It is resolved that the Chairman of the Committee 
shall request Lord Cornwallis to sit for his picture 
to be put up in the Town Hall...... Resolved also 
that Gasut Medows be requested to sit for his 
Picture to be put up with that of His Lordship in 
the Town Hall.” 

In the Supplement to the Calcutta Gazette of 
23 August, 1792, it is stated that at a meeting 
held at Madras on 25 July 

“The Committee chosen at the Meeting held on 
the 2lst May, having reported to this Meeting 
what has passed respecting the procuring the 
Picture of General Medows to be put up in this 
Hall with that of Earl Cornwallis ; This Meetin 
express their approbation on the occasion, | 
request the Committee will take the best steps in 
their power to have the Picture completed.” 

The difticulty alluded to was probably due to 
——- Medows’s departure for England in 
July. 

The portrait of Lord Cornwallis was painted 
(and signed) by Robert Home. The picture 
of General Medows is unsigned. Probably, 
though not certainly, the latter was also by 
Home. The files of the Madras Courier for 
1792 preserved at Madras, at Calcutta, in the 
India Office, and at the British Museum, are 
all imperfect, and no record has been traced 
in them of the name of the painter, 
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A portrait of Medows was subsequently 
painted in England by W. Haines. An en- 
graving (head and shoulders) of this picture 
was published in the ‘ Royal Military Pano- 
rama and Officer’s Companion,’ vol. iv., 1814. 

H. D. Love, Lieut.-Col. R.E. 


Madras. 


Capt. NicHoLas Masterson.—Can any of 
your readers give me information concerning 
the parentage and career of the above Capt. 
Masterson? His name appears in the ‘ Calen- 
dar of Treasury Papers, 1714-19,’ wherein, on 
9 November, 1714, he petitions the Lords of 
the Treasury for payment of a pension granted 
to him for the loss of a leg and other wounds 
received at the battle of Tanniers, near Mons. 

F. A. Jounston. 

Wellington Club, Grosvenor Place, 8. W. 


Earty Jewisn Encravers.—I shall be very 
rateful if any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ could 
urnish me with some information (or tell me 

where it is to be found) concerning the follow- 
ing Jewish engravers of book-plates (ex-libris). 
They all flourished (except the last named) 
during some part of the eighteenth century : 
Ezekiel, of Exeter; Levi (Benjamin); Levi 
(I.), Portsea; Mordecai (M.); Moses (M.), 
Portsmouth ; Hess (Israel), Liverpool (1830). 
. H. Aaron. 
35, Sutherland Avenue, W. 


Taomas Harrison, Recicrpe.—I should be 
glad to have any information about the wife 
and children of Thomas Harrison. 

TEMPLAR. 


Wituram Pitt, Lorp Cuatuam, wrote in 
1733 a ‘Letter on Superstition’ in the London 
Journal, The British Museum copy of the 
London Journal is imperfect. Can any 
correspondent inform me whether any 
library contains a complete volume of that 
newspaper for thé year 1733? Lord Chatham 
was boon in the parish of St. James, West- 
minster, and [ judge (from letters published 
among the ‘Fortescue Papers’) that he was 
born in his father’s house in Golden Square. 
Is the site of this house known ? L. H. 


Noumper or ‘Quarterty Review.’—In the 
Quarterly Review, 263, for January, 1872, 
p. 147, in ‘The Year of the Passion,’ a paper 
in a former number is referred to “on the 
date of our Lord's Nativity.” I want to know 
which is the number in question = o* 

B. B. 


Two Novets with THE SAME TirLte.—In 
the Lowestoft Standard of 12 March, 1893, a 
new dramatic serial commenced, under the 
title of ‘The White Gipsy,’ by J. Monk Foster, 


and ended in the issue of 15 July the same 
year. The other tale entitled ‘The White 
Gipsy’ is in one volume, by Annette Lyster, 
the author of ‘North Wind and Sunshine,’ 
&c., published under the direction of the Com- 
mittee of General Literature and Education 
appointed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. No date of publication 
is given, but the book was certainly issued 
before the serial of the same name appeared 
in the Lowestoft Standard. Can any sub- 
scriber to ‘N. & Q.’ kindly say if the serial 
has been published in book form ? 
Husert SMITH. 


McNair Famitry.—Can any reader tell me 
what is the origin of the surname McNair. 
borne by some branches of the McGregor 
clan ? W. C. RicHarpson. 


Porms Wantep.—I shall be glad to learn 
where to find a poem in which is described 
a game at cards, containing the following 
lines 

Four knaves with garb succinct, a trusty band, 
Hats on their heads and halberts in their hand; 
and another poem containing these lines :— 

The flower of beauty slumbers. 
Lulled by the sea-breezes sighing through her hair, 
Sleeps she, and hears not my melancholy numbers. 
ALFRED WEBB. 

[The first quotation is from Pope’s ‘ Rape of the 

Lock, iii. 41.4 


Mitton’s ‘HyMN ON THE MORNING OF 

Curist’s Nativity.’— 

Nature in awe to him 

Had doff'd her gaudy trim. 
These lines are usually printed with a 
comma after Aim. Is this the correct 
reading? If so, the construction seems 
peculiar, and I find nothing in the ‘H.E.D.’ 
that is exactly like it. I am told that in Mr. 
Beeching’s edition there is no comma. Is not 
the correct reading— 

Nature, in awe, to him 

Had doff'd her gaudy trim? 

Cc. C. B. 

{In the edition of 1673, which is the earliest we 
possess, the only point in the two lines is a comma 
at the close. This is also the case in Mr. Beeching’s 
edition.] 

Roap Waccons From LiverPoot.—Where 
can I find particulars of the above, which 
afforded the only means of sending heavy 
goods from Liverpool before railways were 
invented ? (Mrs.) J. Core. 

13c, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 


‘BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND RETROSPECTIVE 
Miscetiany,’ London, John Wilson, 1830.— 
Allibone places this book under “ Poole, E. R. 
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I should be obliged for information as to the 
source of this knowledge. Lowndes inserts 
the book under the printer’s name. H. K. 

[It is assigned to —— Poole in Halkett and Laing.] 


Inn Siens By CELEBRATED ArtiIsts.—Will 
some one be so kind as to give me a list of the 
inns, &c., throughout the country which have 
had signs painted for them by famous 
artists ? DE Corpova. 


anp “‘ Emmet.”—A native of Oxford- 
shire assures me that emmet and ant are not 
really synonymous, but that emmet means a 
sualliee species of ant than that designated 
by this smaller word. Does any dictionary 
mention this popular distinction between the 
two terms ? E. 8. Dopeson. 


“Suis’N” anp “Tuis’n.”— On p. 6, ante, 
. pretty song is quoted, ending with the 
ine— 
Says she, ‘‘ Let us go our own way, and we'll let she 
go shis’n.” 

Last summer I[ heard an old woman at Little 
Hucklow, in Derbyshire, use the word this’n 
several times, and made a note of it. She 
was afflicted with chronic rheumatism, and 
she said, ‘It’s miserable to be i’ this’n,” 
meaning “in this condition.” I have also 
heard Azs’n in the doggerel— 

He that takes what isn't his'n 

Shall be catched and sent to prison. 
It may be that this'n, in the sentence spoken 
by the Derbyshire woman, represents Sisswm, 
the dative of the O.E. Ses, this. But how can 
the endings of the other words be explained ? 

O. Appy. 


Lyceum Lisprary, Hutt.—Doubtless there 
are readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who can supply 
information concerning this institution. I 
should be glad to know when the library 
was founded, and whether it is now in 
existence. Is a list of its librarians, with 
dates of their service, obtainable? I believe 
the building in which the books were housed 
when I was a child, and in which, some forty- 
five years ago, I first became acquainted with 
‘N. & Q.,’ has been pulled down. 

F, Jarratt. 


Samuet Jervors.—In 1652 one Samuel 
Jervois, with others, had lands assigned to 
him in the parish of Myross, co. Cork. He 
is probably identical with Capt. Samuel Jer- 
vois, or Jervais, who is mentioned in the 
State Papers as having seen service under 
the Parliament in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. I have records of his marriage and 
descendants, but wish to find out where he 
came from. It has been suggested that he 


was of French Huguenot descent. Can any 
reader help me? ARTHUR GROVES, 
11, Parkhurst Road, New Southgate, N. 


NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS CHANGING CoLouR.— 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me why the 
cuttings from certain papers—the Daily Mail 
for one—should change colour after being 
pasted into a scrap-book ; and, if so, whether 
there is any way of obviating this difficulty ? 
I notice, on looking over my last year’s scrap- 
book, that some of the cuttings have changed 
to a bright yellow colour, and in every case 
this has occurred with those taken from the 
cheaper papers. Is this the result of some 
chemical employed in manufacturing the 
paper? If such is the case, it would seem 
useless to preserve cuttings from the cheaper 
morning or weekly papers, as in a few years’ 
time they will be practically illegible. 

Freperick T, 


Replies, 
* APPENDICITIS.” 
(9 §. xi. 46.) 

Tue reference to the absence of this word 
from the ‘N.E.D.’ (in 1883), while it is 
mentioned (among other diseases) under 
-itis (in 1900), is a reminder of the fates 
of words, and not less of the chances of lexi- 
cographers. When the portion of the dic- 
tionary dealing with app- was written in 
1883, we had ) Fee us a single reference, 
from a recent medical source, for this word. 
As words in -it?s are not (in origin) English 
in form, but Greco-Latin, and thus do not 
come within the scope of an English dic- 
tionary, unless, like bronchitis, they happen 
to be in English use, I referred our quotation 
for appendicitis to a well-known distinguished 
medical professor, from whom the dictionary 
has received much help, asking him not only 
for an explanation, but for guidance as to 
the standing of the term. His answer was 
that appendicitis was a name recently given 
to a very obscure and rare disease ; the term 
was purely technical or professional, and had 
even less claim to inclusion in an English 
dictionary than hundreds of other Latin or 
Latinized Greek terms of which the medical 
lexicons are full, and which no one thinks of 
as English. In accordance with this opinion 
and evidence, appendicitis was excluded from 
the dictionary, a memo. of it being sent on 
for consideration in the article -¢¢¢s ; and for 
some years nobody missed it. But in process 
of time this “obscure and rare disease,” or 
perhaps one ought to say its diagnosis, sud- 
denly became common, and the “ purely 
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technical or professional” Latin term was 
caught up by the penny-a-liner, and came 
to everybody's eyes and ears. Apparently 
everybody who read or heard of the mys- 
terious word rushed at once, not to the Syden- 
ham Society's or other medical lexicon, but 
to the ‘New English Dictionary’ for some 
account of it, and, not finding it there, wrote 
to me to express their disappointment or 
indignation — indignation being especially 
strong on the oat of those whose friends or 
relatives had been victims of the disease, 
which, having thus shown that it was not to 
be trifled with, ought to have been treated 
with respect in the dictionary. I have had 
more letters about the omission of appendicitis 
than about any word in the language. Per- 
haps readers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ who now know the 
facts, will abstain from swelling the number. 
No dictionary before 1890 contains the word ; 
it is wanting even in the ‘Century,’ 1889. 

Words in -¢t’s have come greatly into popu- 
lar use during the last twenty years. Pre- 
viously to that I doubt whether any other 
than bronchitis (invented in 1814) was “ under- 
standed of the people,” and even that was 
often put into more familiar guise as Brown 
Titus or Brown Typhus—as good Englishings 
as the once fashionable sparrowgrass for 
asparagus. When a part of the body was 
inflamed, our mothers were satisfied to call it 
inflammation of the throat, the ear, the eye, 
or the bowels; now their children prefer to be 
meg me | assured that they are suffering 

rom laryngitis, otitis, ophthalmitis, or perito- 
nitis; familiarity with these mysterious names 
seems to make the disease itself better known, 
and so, according to the adage, “ half-cured.” 
When you can call your malady endocarditis, 
you have got to the very heart of the matter, 
and know that that is what it really is. 
result is that it becomes doubtful whether 
we can any longer say that words in -itis 
(whether or not English in form) are not 
English in use ; and it is evident that appen- 
dicitis, though unknown to English dictiona- 
ries before 1890, must be included in all 
dictionaries for the future. 
the thousand -:#’s names for diseases not yet 
popular ? J. A. H. Murray. 

This term was used by Dr. W. Osler at 
the Philadelphia County Medical Society on 
14 December, 1887. See Medical News, 
7 January, 1888, p. 26 (quoted in Braithwaite’s 
‘ Retrospect of Vledicine’ xevii. 50). 

ADRIAN WHEELER. 


WATCHHOUSES FOR THE PREVENTION oF 
BopysNaTcuine 8. x. 448; xi. 33).—In 
connexion with Mr. MANLEy’s note on the 


The | 


But what of all | 


watchman who formerly guarded the burial- 
ground of the Maiden Lane Synagogue, I 
may mention that Mr. Abraham Mocatta, of 
Mansell Street, Goodman’s Fields, in his will, 
dated 30 January, 1800 (P.C.C. 132 Adderley), 
leaves instructions that his grave should be 
watched for twelve months by three men, one 
by night [day ?]and two by night, and if at the 
end of the year no disturbance of his remains 
has taken place, 200/. is to be divided among 
them; but should they fail in their trust the 
money is to go to charities. His tomb is in 
good preservation, and is in the interesting 
burial-ground of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews in the Mile End Road. 
Tuomas 
Wombwell Hall, near Gravesend. 


In the wall or railing surrounding Ber- 
mondsey Churchyard are two small polygonal 
buildings of one floor only. The one nearest 
the church is partially shown ina print, dated 
1804, given in E. T. Clarke's ‘ Bermondsey,’ 
1901; but these buildings are probably much 
older. Were they constables’ lock-ups for 
evildoers ; or what was their original use? 

AprIAN WHEELER. 

Bermondsey. 


Aurtnor or Lines WanteD (9 S. xi. 28).— 
The lines quoted by Dr. Murray form the 
eighth and ninth stanzas of John Greenleaf 
Whittier’s poom ‘William Francis Bartlett’ 
(1878). The first line should read— 

When Earth, as if on evil dreams. 
WALTER JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 


Kurisn German (9% §. x. 406).—Some of 
the pronunciations given by Mr. ACKERLEY 
in his interesting note as peculiar to Kur- 
land are common to many parts of Germany ; 
the pronunciation of the modified vowels i 
and é as th and eA respectively can be heard, 
for instance, in Saxony, and the letter g is 
very frequently pronounced soft in such ex- 
pressions as “ heil’ger Mann,” “ Elgersburg,” 
In various provinces. In fact, there is 
excellent cuthbert for the soft sound of 
in such forns as ‘‘heil’ger.” Bude, which 
is given as M.H.G., is N.H.G.; the M.H.G. 
form is /uode. Bunpy WILSON. 

The State University of lowa. 


“To THE NINES” (9 S. x. 387, 456; xi. 
34).—The reason why I referred to Mr. C. P. G. 
Scott’s article in vol. xxiii. of the 7'’ransactions 
of the American Philological Association is 
because the treatment of the whole question 
of “attraction” in English is so full, and the 
number of quotations is so large. I am quite 
satisfied with his explanation, and I think 
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that any one who really takes the trouble to 
consult his articles on this and similar sub- 
jects will rather be disposed to thank me for 
the reference than to doubt his results. I 
apologize for omitting to refer to ‘Folk- 
Etymology,’ which is an old friend. 

Water W. 


MA.TesE LANGUAGE AND History (9% §. 
x. 466).—Among various editions of Thomas 
a Kempis which are on my shelves, there is 
one in the Maltese language :— 

[’Imitazioni ta Cristu. Mictub bil-Latin minn 
Tommasso da Kempis u min herum migiub ghat- 
tielet darba bil Malti. Malta, stampat ghand C. 
Busuttil, 133, Str. Forni. 1885.” Pp. viii-254. 

It shows a curious mixture of Eastern and 
Western elements. Writ E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


“Kit-Cat” Portraits (9 S. x. 188, 231, 
316, 435, 471; xi. 13).—Mr. Pace may be 
interested to know that a year or two ago | 
was pointed out the portraits then hanging 
on the walls of the supper-room at the Grafton 
Gallery, in Grafton Street, as having belonged 
to the Kit-Cat Club. At Barn Eims (the 
Ranelagh Club house) there is, or was, one 
that I was told had also belonged. 

Harotp Matet, Colonel. 


A propos of the above subject, may I refer 
your correspondents to ‘The Kit-Cats, a 
poem, folio, published by E. Sanger and E. 
Curll in 1708 ; also to ‘ The Kit-Cats,’ a poem, 
with the picture in imitation of Anacreon’s 
‘Bathillus,’ published in 1708? The above 
formed items in a catalogue of old books 
recently sent out to me by a London book- 
seller. 1 may add that, unless I am much 
mistaken, a recent member of the Gloucester- 
shire County Cricket eleven bore the name 
of Kitcat. J. S. Upat, FS.A. 

Antigua, 


A long and interesting article entitled 
‘The Kit-Cat Club, with reproductions of a 
number of the portraits, will be found in the 
Graphic, 11 March, 1893. Georce Porrer. 

Highgate, N 


Annie oF THaravu xi. 7).— Does not 
this zoological hybrid (“ Du bist mein Téiub- 
chen, mein Schafchen, mein Huhn”) belong 
to the Griselda cycle? There is a Swedish 
ballad about pretty Anna, but J. G. von 
Herder’s version was based on that by Simon 
Dach. J. Dormer. 


Miss Gress says, “I know, of course, the | 
German ballad to her by Helder...... also that 
Longfellow made a translation of it.” Long- | own part I 
fellow’s ‘Annie of Tharau’ is given in his trans- | that makes them less avid of dust, 


lations as “from the Low German of Simon 
Dach,” and sometimes with the second title 
of ‘Anke von Tharau.’ Dach was a well-known 
seventeenth-century poet and hymnologist ; 
he was professor of poetry at Kénigsberg, and 
died in 1659. For fuller particulars concern- 
ing him and his work see Winkworth’s 
‘Christian Singers of Germany.’ 
WALTER JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 


CasTLeE CAREWE (9 S. ix. 428, 490 ; x. 92, 
214, 314, 373, 453; xi. 18).—Great difliculties 
exist in the way of making out a clear and 
satisfactory pedigree of the Carews and Fitz- 
geralds. A little more light has been thrown 
on the subject by an article in the recently 
published part iv. of the Ancestor, entitled 
‘The Value of Welsh Pedigrees,’ by Mr. 
H. J. T. Wood. Mr. Wood shows that Mr. 
Round’s pedigree was in some particulars 
based on insufficient data, and he gives a 
Welsh pedigree from ‘The Golden Grove,’ 
which includes Dr. Drake's “ Hamlet,” or, 
in other words, “the cardinal name” Odo, 
son of William Fitzgerald. Odo de Kerreu is 
called “consobrinus” by Giraldus de Barri, 
and is stated to have married a daughter of 
Ricardus filius Tancardi. But the equation 
of the names Otherus and Odo is not proved. 

According to Mr. Wood, Gladys, the daugh- 
ter of Rhiwallon ap Cynfyn, who is stated in 
the peerages to have been the wife of Walter 
Fitz Other and mother of Gerald of Windsor, 
was in reality the mother of the latter’s wife, 
Nesta, daughter of Rhys ap Tewdwr. 

It would be interesting to know Stow’s 
authority for the statement that “ Othowerus” 
was the first Constable of the Tower. It is 
very likely that this person was the father of 
Walter Fitz Other, the Castellan of Windsor ; 
but so far, I believe, no evidence has turned 
up to show that Other was ever in England. 

W. F. Prrpeaux. 


Lrprary (9 §. xi. 8).—As “ there 
is nothing like leather” for show, so, I 
believe, there is nothing like buckram for 
use. It is cheap and in no wise nasty, and 
when of a hue midway between olive-green 
and oil-cake colour, it is as well calculated to 
defy dirty finger-marks as anything that I 
can think of. You may give any instructions 
you like to a binder touching margins, and 
yet be disappointed. If you wish to have 
the leaves in all their virgin roughness and 
acquired soilure, the simplest way is to tell 
him to leave the edges alone. You must 
speak as impressively as you can. For my 
refer to have top edges gilt, as 
think 
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the pages do not “set off” when a book 
is old enough for the ink with which it was 
printed to have become thoroughly dry. 

Sr. 


A cheap and effective binding can be made 
of what is called “butcher's cloth.” It is 
durable, does not show dirt readily, and is 
economical. The lettering may gilt, or 
paper labels may be used. For the second 
part of the query, the binder must be in- 
structed not to crop the margins on any 
pretence whatever, but to leave them un- 
touched. The impression of MS. notes on the 
opposite page can only be avoided by laying 
tissue paper between the pages while the 
book is being pressed, but it is not satis- 
factory, and is liable to make the back loose. 
To get a bookbinder to observe scrupulously 
the instructions given him (particularly as 
regards “ cropping ”) it is generally necessary 
to stand over him with a cudgel. 

E. E. Srreer. 


The strongest suitable cheap binding is 
half-roan or buckram. See ‘The Private 
Library,’ by A. L. Humphreys, 1897, pp. 52- 
64, for further information. 


“KEEP YOUR HAIR ON” (9 S, ix. 184, 335; 
x. 33, 156, 279).—I regret to find that I have 
been for three months unaware that doubt 
was thrown, at the last reference, upon my 
suggestion, at the third, that frout, and not 
Jront, is the Winchester word for angry. I 
hope that it is not too late for me to support 
my suggestion by citing (1) *School-Life in 
Winchester College,’ by Robert Blachford 
Mansfield (third edition, 1893, David Nutt, 

ndon), where a ‘Glossary of Words, Phrases, 
and Customs peculiar to Winchester College ’ 
gives, at p. 211, ‘* Frout, angry.” Mr. Mans- 

eld was educated at oe Rg (2) ‘A 
Smaller Winchester Word-Book, containing 
most of the Old Words now or lately in 
use, under the Popular Name of Notions, 
in Winchester College’ (anon., 1900, P. & G. 
Wells, Winchester), gives, at p. 7, “ Frout, 
angry or fierce.” It is, I believe, no great 
secret at Winchester that the author was 
educated there, and has for many years 
enjoyed special facilities for knowing what 
words are current in the school. Messrs. 
Wells have published a larger book written 
by him on the same subject, which I have 
not at hand to cite. 

It is perhaps fair to add that, when I 
penned my brief suggestion at the third 
reference, | was relying not upon the above 
authorities, but upon various well-remembered 
incidents of my own schooldays. The brevity 
of my suggestion was due mainly to the fact 


that it had little to do with the irritating 
advice which forms the heading to = anv: 


Duets or CLERGYMEN (9% xi. 28).— 
These were looked on with disfavour, as 
the following summary will show. At Vaux- 
hall Gardens in the summer of 1773 the 
Rev. Henry Bate (afterwards Sir H. B. 
Dudley), the proprietor and editor of 
the Vorning Post, being insulted by Capt. 
Croftes, struck the latter; the result was a 
meeting at the “Cocoa Tree” next morning, but 
the quarrel was adjusted by the interposition 
of friends, apologies being made on both 
sides. Directly after, Capt. Fitzgerald came 
in and pees Mt that Mr. Bate should give 
satisfaction to his friend Capt. Miles, who, he 
said, had been grossly insulted by the clergy- 
man the evening before. Miles was now intro- 
duced, and a violent altercation arose between 
Bate and Fitzgerald, the former declaring he 
had never seen Capt. Miles before. Miles then 
swore that if Mr. Bate did not immediately 
strip and box with him, he would post him 
for a coward, and cane him wherever he met 
him. The parson was thunderstruck, and 
though one of the fancy of his day, urged 
the vulgarity of the exhibition, saying that, 
though not afraid of the issue, “he did not 
choose to fight in any way unbecoming a 
gentleman”; adding that “that, for one of 
Ais cloth, was bad enough in the opinion of 
the public, but he was ready to meet Capt. 
Miles with sword or pistol.” This proposal 
was not accepted, aad Mr. Bate, being in a 
manner compelled to comply, gave Capt. Miles 
a tremendous thrashing. It was afterwards 
discovered that the pretended Capt. Miles 
was Fitzgerald's own footman, who, being an 
athletic fellow and an expert pugilist, had 
been dressed up and ether forward for the 
purpose of disgracing the parson (Marsh's 
*Clubs of London,’ i. 209-14). 

ApRIAN WHEELER. 

Bermondsey. 


Miss ANNE TALLant (9 x. 508).—The 
Miss Anne Tallant referred to by A. R. C. 
married in 1845 Mr. William Adams Nichol- 
son, who was an architect residing in the 
city of Lincoln. She died a widow, in Lincoln, 
on 31 December, 1874, aged seventy-one. 

M. A. B. 


Apranam Tucker (9 xi. 29).—Under 
the heading ‘ Travelling in England a Century 
Ago,’ ‘N. &Q.,’ xii. 32, gives Tucker's ex- 
penses incurred on a journey from Betchworth 
Castle to Oxford and back, performed between 
29 June and 14 July, 1762, by himself, his 
“girls, a Maid, Coachman, and one Horse- 
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man.” The original was given to your corre- 
spondent (S. T.) by Sir H. B. P. St. John 
Mildmay, Bart., and it therefore appears 
probable that other papers may be in the 
possession of the family. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tue Corr (9% S. x. 285, 374, 495).—On the 
apparently incredulous challenge of W. C. B., 
I may be allowed to state that the gentleman 
who, in conversation with me, defended the 
use of the cope by himself and other Anglican 
celebrants of the Communion, was the vicar 
of an important parish, whose name I shall 
be pleased to supply privately, if your corre- 
spondent will communicate with me, either 
directly or through the Editor. 

Joun Hopson MatTTHEws. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


CocKaDE oF GeorcE I. ix. 428; x. 52). 
—May I refer Mr. Suarp to what the late Dr. 
Woodward has said on the subject of cockades, 
and the Hanoverian cockade in particular, 
in his treatise on ‘Heraldry, British and 
Foreign’ (1896), vol. ii. p. 375? 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


IreToN Famity (9 x. 508).— John 
Ireton, citizen and clothworker of London, 
was son of German Ireton, of Attenborough, 
Notts, and brother to Henry Ireton, Crom- 
well’s well-known Commissary-General and 
son-in-law. He was nominated a trustee in | 
the Act for Soldiers’ Arrears, 30 June, 1649, | 
but does not appear otherwise to have been a | 
very prominent person in political affairs. In 
the Barbones Parliament he was one of the | 
seven representatives of the City of London, | 
and served on the Committeeof Trade(26 July, | 
1653), the Committee of the Treasuries (1 Aug., 
1653), and the Committee of the Customs | 
(23 Sept., 1653). On 16 Sept., 1651, he was 
elected an Alderman of London (Bread Street 
Ward), and held the same until removed at 
the Restoration, 2 Aug , 1660. He served as 
Sheriff in 1651-2, and Lord Mayor 1658-9. 
He was the last of the Commonwealth Lord 
Mayors, and is stated to have held that office 
with great magnificence. From the Protector | 
Oliver he received knighthood on 22 March, | 
1658, an honour, of course, not recognized 
after the Restoration. He was one of the 
Wallingford House Committee of Safety, 
25 Oct., 1659. 

At the Restoration he was deprived of all 
offices and sent to the Tower, being excepted 
out of the Act of Pardon and Oblivion, though 
not as to life. In 1662 he was transported to 


| 
| 


the Scilly Isles, but released later. In 1685 


he was again imprisoned, after which he dis- 
appears from history. Whom he married and 
whether he left issue I have not ascertained. 
The following entry among the marriage 
licences in the Vicar-General’s office may have 
reference to his wife: “Sept. 9, 1662. Edward 
Nelthorpe, of St. Michael Bassishaw, mer- 
chant, Bach’, about 23, and Mary Sleigh, of 
St. Antholin’s, Sp", about 16, consent of her 
mother, now the wife of John Ireton.” 
W. D. 
Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


Sir John Ireton (1615-89) was a younger 
brother of the regicide. A. R. Baytey. 


TINTAGEL Cuurcu §. xi. 9).—According 
to vol. ii. (1801) of ‘The Beauties of England 
and Wales,’ p 522, Tintagel was also known 
as Bossiney and Trevena. In the general 
body of the book the word is spelt with 
two /’s, but in the accompanying map only 
one is used. In the map, however, preceding 
Pigot’s ‘Directory of Cornwall’ for 1830, 
Tintagel is twice spelt with two J's, though 
both the authorities I have mentioned give 
Bossiney credit for only one n. Mr. V 
LyNN seems to infer that the “flower of kings” 
was really of North Britain. Pigot's topo- 
grapher for the year mentioned states, under 
the heading of ‘ Bos Castle’ (two and a half 
miles from Bossiney) :— 

“This was the birthplace of King Arthur, and 
the ruins of Tintagell Castle are still to be seen. 
The population returns are made up with Tintagell 
and parishes.” 

Virtue’s ‘Gazetteer’ for 1868 says that Tin- 
tagel or Dundagell had formerly two chapels 
of ease in the parish, and that the church is 
dedicated to St. Symphorian. It is quite 
possible that one of these chapels of ease was 
dedicated to St. Materiana, and that some- 
times the patron saint is given as Symphorian 
and sometimes as Materiana. But why not 
communicate with the vicar, the Rev. A. G. 
Chapman, M.A.? 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Hanover Square, Bradford. 


Misquotations §. x. 428; xi. 13).— 
When Mr. Yarptey says that Byron often 
writes carelessly, and adds, “so does Shake- 
speare,” he does not, I presume, intend to 
»lace both poets on the same level. If Byron 
had been capable of “the first fine careless 
rapture” of “Full fathom five” he might 
have written as carelessly as he pleased, and 
so much the better. Even as it was, I am not 
sure that his best verse was not written when 
he was most careless, when he was so deeply 
moved that he forgot to be rhetorical. I 
do not wish to be understood as saying that 
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misquotation necessarily improves him ; but 
even his finest poetry rarely has that absolute 
perfection of form and phrase which gives 
to much of Shakespeare’s, and even of 
Shelley's, most careless verse the appearance 
of inevitableness. Cc. C. B. 


Goethe, Shelley, and Walter Scott had the 
highest opinion of Byron as a poet. No poet 
of the same class with these has denied his 
greatness, except Wordsworth, whose ani- 
mosity prevented him from being a fair 
judge.* It has been the fashion to say that 
3yron is not a lyrical poet ; but some of the 
. Hebrew Melodies,’ and several of his other 
songs, are very beautiful. In ‘ Manfred’ are 
the lines— 

From thy false tears I did distil 
An essence which has strength to kill. 


From thy own smile I snatched the snake. 

As I once remarked in ‘N. & Q.,’ Shelley 
showed his admiration for these lines by 
transferring the images in them to his own 
poetry. In the song of Beatrice Cenci are 
the lines :— 

There is a snake in thy smile, my dear, 
And bitter poison within thy tear. 

Perhaps it has not been noticed—and cer- 
tainly it has not been noticed by Byron him- 
self—that in ‘The Giaour’ there is an obvious 
imitation of a Persian poet. I think, but am 
not sure, that this poet is Ferdousi :— 

“The spider has woven his web in the imperial 
palace ; and the owl has sung his watch-song in the 
towers of Afrasiab.” 

The lonely spider's thin grey pall 
Waves el widening o’er the wall; 
The bat builds in the harem bower; 
And in the fortress of his power 

The owl usurps the beacon-tower. 

The following may be the source of one 

of Byron’s lines :— 
Vindicta 
Nemo magis gaudet quam feemina. 
Juvenal, Satire XIII. 
Sweet is revenge, especially to women. 
* Don Juan.’ 
It is likely, however, that Byron when he 
wrote the above was drawing from his 
experience, and not from his reading. In 
selecting passages for praise from his poetry, 
nothing better could be chosen than the con- 
clusion of ‘Childe Harold,’ stanzas 177-184 
of the fourth canto. The faulty “There let 


* “Even at its best, the serious poetry of Byron 
is often so rough and loose, so weak in the sinews 
and joints which hold together the framework of 
verse, that it is not easy to praise it enough without 
seeming to condone or to extenuate such faults as 
should not be overlooked or forgiven.” —A. C. Swin- 
burne, ‘ Essays and Studies,’ 1875, p. 242.] 


him lay,” at the end of stanza 180, may be 
altered to “There let him stay”; and then 
there are not many nobler verses in English 
poetry than these. In the poetry of Shak- 
speare, Byron, and Shelley we find passages 
of supreme excellence, and we find others to 
which the epithet “ slipshod,” or some equally 
contemptuous term, may be applied. Doubt- 
less Shakspeare has suffered much from 
transcribers, printers, and others ; but withal 
it remains clear that he was often very care- 
less in the construction of his sentences. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Princess CHARLOTTE (9% S. xi. 8)—There 
is some account of the post-mortem examina- 
tion of the body of the Princess Charlotte in 
‘Memoirs of her late Royal Highness Char- 
lotte-Augusta of Wales, and of Saxe-Cobourg,’ 
by Thomas Green (Caxton Press, Liverpool : 
printed by Henry Fisher—no date, but pre- 
sumably 1818 or 1819), p. 539. On p. 540 is 
an extract from the | on ool Medical and 
Physical Journal, which begins with the 
following :— 

“There is a certain Court etiquette which pre- 
vents an authenticated account alter the demise of 
an illustricus female......Like most other secrets, 
however, the important events gradually transpire.” 
There is, I think, no mention of what is 
referred to in the query as having been pub- 
lished ‘‘on the authority of Mrs. Martin,” or 
of the other story. Rowert PrerPornt. 


A semi-official report of the case, with an 
account of the —— examination, 
appeared in the London Medical Repository, 
1 December, 1817, p. 534; but there is no 
mention of a “disease which would have 
killed her in eight years.” The writer in the 
above journal was evidently perfectly satis- 
fied with the management of the case by Sir 
Richard Croft, but that there was public 
disapproval is evidenced by the fact that a 
Mr. , ae Foot published ‘A Letter on the 
Necessity of a Public Inquiry into the Cause 
of the Death of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte and her Infant’ (1817). 
In the Medical T'imes and Gazette, 1872 ii. 636, 
Dr. W. 8S. Playfair brought to light a letter 
from Dr. John Sims, the physician called in 
by Sir Richard Croft, in which Dr. Sims 
gives his own opinion of the case. 

Curupert E. A. CLayTon. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


A full account of the fatal confinement and 
death of the Princess Charlotte, together 
with the text of the report of the post-mortem 
by Sir Everard Home, Sir David Dundas, 
Mr. Brande, and Mr. Neville, the surgeons 
who also embalmed the body ; the bulletins 
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as signed and issued by Sir Richard Croft, | of Christ Church, Canterbury.” They were 


Dr. Baillie, and Dr. Sims ; extracts from the | married on the following day in the cathedral. 


London Gazette, as well as the most minute 


details connected with the pregnancy, 
accouchement, and burial, will be found in 
the ‘Memoirs of the Princess Charlotte,’ by 

Robert Huish, published by Thomas Kelly, 
Paternoster Row, London, in 1818. There is, 
however, nothing in these accounts calculated 
to confirm either the authority of ‘ Mrs. 
Martin” as toa fatal disease, or the strange 
story as to the princess having been poisoned 
by Queen Charlotte, as mentioned by your 
correspondent at the above reference. No 
doubt the death of the princess and the 
unhappy married life of her parents gave 
rise to much fiction, for, in the words of the 
biographer :— 

“Imagination indeed has been busy, and a 
phalanx of casual circumstances has been arranged 
to account for her dissolution; some of which are 
ungenerously and too unguardedly, not to say 
maliciously, calculated to attach blame to her 
attendants; but such expositions ought to be 
deprecated as unjust to the individuals concerned, 
and in no degree honourable to the profession It is 


reported that the whole of the Royal Family are | 


liable to spasms of a violent description; and to 
this hereditary predisposition and the excitability 
of the amiable sufferer, owing to the tedious nature 
of her labour, is that event to be ascribed, which 
has destroyed the flattering hopes of the nation, 
and lopped off the fairest branch from the stem of 
monarchical succession.” 
G. Yarrow Bapock. 
South Hackney. 


“Lupo-MANNARO ” (9"" ix. 329, 476; x. 34, 
215 ; xi. 17).—Among the literature of this 
subject should be included Mr. Bagot’s fine 
story ‘A Roman Mystery.’ Mr. Bagot speaks 
as if he knew for a fact that the superstition 
still survives in Italy, or did survive until 
quite recently. C. C. B. 


Samvuet Criarke, D.D. S. x. 408, 491).— 
In his communication on this subject G. E. C. 
makes two slight mistakes :— 

(1) The Heralds’ Visitation of 1682, from 
which he professes to quote, gives the death 
of Margaret Clarke (née Peyto) as circa 1634 
(not 1643). Turning to the parish registers 
of Kingsthorpe, near Northampton (of which 
church Dr. Clarke was rector), we find the 
following : 1634-5. “ Mrs. Margarett Clarke, 
the wife of Doctor Clarke, was buried the ix 
of ffebruarie.” 

(2) Not very long after the death of his 
first wife Dr. Clarke married again. The 
licence is dated 12 September, 1635, and the 
bridegroom is described as “Samuel Clarke, 
D.D., widower, of Kingsthorpe,” and the bride 
as “ Katharine Sympson, wydow, of Precincts 


| Three children of Dr. Samuel Clarke and 
Katharine his wife were baptized at Kings- 
thorpe— Katharine, baptized 29 June, 1637 ; 
| Edward, baptized 13 November, and buried 
14 December, 1638; and Samuel, baptized 
18 June, and buried 20 June, 1640. 
R. M. SERJEANTSON. 

St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton. 


Sir Jonn Worsuam x. 509).—The 
word “great” is probably not to be under- 
stood here as of one unusually distinguished 
in his farming operations, for in ancient 
statutes it is used to describe “the Laity 
of the higher House of Parliament, and also 
the Knights of the lower House” (see N, 
Bailey’s * Dict.,’ 1740, s.v. ‘Great Men’). The 
following curious announcement, from the 
London Journal of 17 January, 1722, seems to 
afford a similar instance :— 

“Some days since Sir John Yeomans (Great 
Mustard Master General) was insulted in Fore 
Street by an inferior Mustard Maker, on Account 
of his new-invented Machine, which takes away the 
Hull from every Grain of Mustard Seed. Sir John 
(who is well known to descend from Great Blood) 
us’d him with good Manners, and so thoroughly 
convine'd him of the Excellency of his new Machine 
that the poor Fellow begg’d Pardon on his Knees, 
and Sir John, out of his wonted Clemency, gener- 
ously forgave him and entertain’d him as one of his 
principal Footmen.” 
J. Honpen MacMIcHakt. 


Keats's ‘La Bette Dame sans Merci’ 
S. x. 507).—This poem is similar to the Scan- 
dinavian ballad of ‘The Elf-woman and Sir 
Olof, which can be found in Keightley’s 
‘Fairy Mythology.’ In both cases the 
knights meet with elfin ladies and are fair 
stricken. There is nothing allegorical in suc 
poems. They are founded on the belief that 
those who meet with nymphs, fairies, peris, 
and other supernatural beings are generally 
smitten with mortal sickness, paralysis, or 
insanity. E. YARDLEY. 


“Fert, Fert, Fert” (9 8. x. 345, 412, 453). 
—There is a tradition that this motto of the 
house of Savoy dates from the year 1310, 
when ‘Othman el-Ghazi, the founder of the 
Ottoman dynasty, appeared before Rhodes 
and summoned the Order of St. John to 
deliver up the island to him. But this tradi- 
tion seems to rest on no historical basis. 
This is what the learned historians of Rhodes, 
MM. Edouard Biliotti and the Abbé Cottret, 
have to say on the subject (‘ L’Ile de Rhodes, 
Rhodes, 1881, p. 134) :— 

“ Plusieurs historiens rapportent que Rhodes dut 
alors son salut & Amédée de Savoie, qui, arrivé au 
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secours des Chevaliers, aurait contraint Osman a se 
rembarquer en toute hate. Ce serait A cette occasion, 
disent ces historiens, et Bossuet avec eux, que la 
Maison de Savoie aurait adopté cette devis du 
Collier de l'Annonciade: F. E. R. T., qu’ils tra- 
duisent ainsi: Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit. Cette 
version, dans la force classique du mot, nous parait 
un peu hasardée. Dans un sens plus large, elle 
rencontre des difficultés plus sérieuses. En effet, 

ndant la période de 1308 a 1310, Amédée V. de 

avoie assistait au couronnement d'Edouard IIL., 
roi d’Angleterre; intervenait en Irlande entre ce 
dernier et Philippe le Bel, qui demandait satisfaction 

ur l'insulte faite A Isabelle sa fille, et se trouvait 

Rome pour le couronnement de Henri VII., du- 

uel il recevait linvestiture d'Asti et d’lvrée. 

mment au milieu de tant d'événements, dont les 
premiers en Angleterre et au Nord de la France, 
Amédée V. aurait-i] pu trouver le temps nécessaire 
pour une expédition lointaine jusqu’a de 
Rhodes? En outre, il est incontestable que cette 
devise était déja celle des ancétres d' Amédée, puis- 
qu’on pouvait la lire sur leurs tombeaux et entre 
autres sur le collier d'un chien sculpté sur le 
mausolée de Thomas Ii. son frére, Comte de Mau- 
rienne, et ensuite de Piémont par la cession que lui 
fit de ce comté son frére Amédée IV. Louis de 
Savoie, Baron de Vaud, mort en 1301, portait dans 
sa monnaie plus de dix ans avant qu’Osman eit 
attaqué les Chevaliers, ce mot: F E R T; mais les 
lettres ne sont pas séparées par des points.” 

W. F. Prreavux. 

The following quotation from Nash’s ‘ Wor- 
cestershire,’ vol. ii. p. 365n. (1782), is to the 
point :— 

“*Sir Richard Musard, Knt., was the only English- 
man who, among fourteen persons—some princes, 
others persons of great eminence—were elected into 
the Order of the Knights of the Annuntiation in 
the kingdom of Savoy. They joined with the 
Knights Hospitalers in the conquest of Rhodes on 
the Feast of the Annuntiation, a.p. 1310. The 
ensign of this order was a collar of gold, whereupon 
was interlaced in the manner of a true lover's knot 
these four letters, F. E. R. T., that is, Fortitudo ejus 
Rhodum tenuit...... Others have thus interpreted 
these initials, Frappez, entrez, rompez tout. The 
king of Sardinia is sovereign of the order.” 

BERNARD P. ScaTTERGOOD. 

Moorside, Far Headingley, Leeds. 


Str Joun Oppyncestes (9 x. 387). 
—Dugdale (p. 343, Thomas’s edition) has a 
table of the Odinsells family, Long Itch- 
ington branch. 

ugh died 33 Edward I., 1304-5. 

(a) John died 10 Edward III., 1336-7. 

(4) John died 27 Edward IIL. 1353-4. 
Married Amicia, daughter of Roger Corbet. 

(c) John died 4 Richard II., 1380-1. Mar- 
ried Alicia, daughter of John St. John. 

(d) John died 5 Henry IV., 1403-4. 

(a) was born in 1276-7, (4) in 1312-3, (c) 
in 1337-8, and was consequently only four 
at the time of the robbery. 

(6) was outlawed in 1351-2 “for divers 
feloneys and seditions,” of which the Cannock 


Wood adventure would appear to have been 
one. 

(c) was indicted for a crime of violence 
1357-8, but afterwards became a reputable 
magistrate. He would seem to have been 
the holder of Overhall and Cavendish. 

Of the other branches of the Odinsells 
family, one had assumed the name of Limesie 
before 1342, and the other, the Solihull 
branch, never had a John. 

Their wives’ names may help to identify 
(4) and (c). P. E. MARTINEAU. 

Solihull, Warwickshire. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SEVENTY-SIXTH SONNET 
(9 S. x. 125, 274, 412, 495, 517).—If Mr. 
LEEPER will consult p. 18 of Mr. Sidney Lee's 
‘ Life of Shakespeare,’ to which he refers me, 
he will find that it is not Aubrey who is 
responsible for the statement that Shake- 
speare was ‘‘a butcher's apprentice.” What 
Mr. Lee says is :— 

* Probably in 1577, when he was thirteen, he was 
enlisted by his father in an effort to restore his 
decaying fortunes...... It is possible that John’s ill- 
luck at the period compelled him to confine himself 
to this occupation [a butcher’s], which in happier 
days formed only one branch of his business. His 
son may have been formally apprenticed to him. 
An early Stratford tradition devoribes him as ‘a 
butcher's apprentice.’ ” 

The authority given for this is not Aubrey, 
but notes by John Dowdall taken in 1693. 
Mr. Lee adopts the tradition, and although, 
like most of his other “facts” regarding the 
personal history of Shakespeare, his state- 
ments are clothed with ** probably,” “ pos- 
sible,” and “ may have been,” of which there 
are scores in the ‘ Life,’ the “fact” is accepted 
by him with the same facility as are all his 
other imaginative “facts” regarding the 
personality of the Stratford Shakespeare. 

GEORGE STRONACH. 


Mr. Stronacn’s treatment of Ben Jonson 
does not seem to be justifiable by any canon 
of criticism. Mr. Stronach assumes that 
there was a conspiracy of concealment, and 
that Bacon made “the simple and _ guileless 
Ben Jonson” a participator in it. Now there 
is not an atom of evidence to prove that such 
a conspiracy ever existed, and it may be 
remarked that conspirators do not, as a rule, 
take ‘‘ simple and guileless” people into their 
confidence ; and, in order to justify the 
assumption of a conspiracy, Mr. STRONACH 
practically says to Ben Jonson, “When your 
statements agree with my theory, 1 will 
believe them, but when they don’t, I won't.” 
If Jonson attacked Shakspere during his life- 
time, and uttered and published warm eulogies 


of him after Shakspere’s death, the only 
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rational inference is that increased intimacy 
and better knowledge had convinced Jonson 
that Shakspere was a worthier man than 
he had thought him to be. To accept any 
other explanation seems utterly unjustifi- 
able. 

Again, if Jonson put Shakspere and Bacon 
under the same hat with reference to “ All 
that insolent Greece and haughty Rome sent 
forth,” did he also put them under the same 
hat when he declared that Shakspere had 
“small Latin and less Greek ” ? 

Mr. Srronacu is not fortunate in his 
illustration of the Lord Chancellor and Sir 
Henry Irving. If the latter put forth as his 
own plays written by the former, would not 
Sir Henry, asks Mr. Stronacu, “ be credited 
with the authorship”? Of course he would, 
because Sir Henry is a scholarly man, and 
there is no inherent impossibility in his 
having written a play or plays. But the 
alleged illiteracy of Shakspere is the very 
reason why the Baconians reject the Shak- 
sperean authorship, and had he really been 
so, his assumption of authorship would have 
been anieal with a howl of derision from 
his contemporaries. Does Mr. Srronacu 
not see that his illustration destroys his own 
argument ? 

With reference to Henry Chettle, I must 
say that, despite the eminent scholars whom 
Mr. StronacH mentions, the references to 
“Shake-scene” and the ‘‘ Tiger’s heart” seem 
to point most strongly to Shakspere being 
the person who took offence. Mr. Sidney 
Lee and Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps agree on this 
point—if eminent names go for anything— 
and, assuming that they are right, Chettle 
must have known Shaks re, for he says, 
“Myselfe have seene his demeanour no less 
civill than he exelent in the qualitie he pro- 
fesses.” 

I think that thanks are due to Mr. Craw- 
rorD for his laborious and masterly articles 
at present appearing in the columns of 
‘N. & Q.’ If they prove anything, it is that 
Bacon, if he wrote Shakspere, must also have 
written Ben Jonson. From that it is a very 
short step to the engulfing claims of Mrs. 
Gallup. And after her—the deluge ! 


W. E. Witson 
Hawick. 


Norton Famity (9 S. x. 508).—Richard 
Norton, Esq., of Southwick, co. Hants (Crom- 
well’s ‘‘ Idle Dick Norton”), entered his pedi- 
gree at the Visitation of Hants in 1686, and 
therein William Norton, of Wellow, appears 
as his second son, by his second wife Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of William, Viscount 


Say and Sele. At the date of the Visitation 
William Norton had issue by his wife Eliza- 
beth a daughter (Betty), aged two years, and 
a son Thomas, aged two months. 

The following inscription appears on a 
large mural monument of white marble in 
Owthorpe Church, co. Nottingham :— 

“Tn a vault underneath Lyes the Body of Eliza- 
beth Norton, who dyed October the 30th, 1713, in 
the 45th year of her Age. 

**She was one of the Daughters and Coheirs of Sr 
Thomas Norton, of Coventry, Barronet ; and Relict 
of Collonel Wm. Norton, of Wellow, in Hampshire ; 
(2nd son of Collonel Richard Norton, of Southwick 
in ye sd County; by his 2d Wife, Elizabeth, one o 
the Daughters of William, Lord Viscount Say and 
Sele) by whom She had Issue Collonel Thomas 
Norton, now of Ixworth Abbey, in ye County of 
Suffolk ; Captain Richard Norton, who lyes interr’d 
in this Chancel, and Betty, married to Julius 
Hutchinson, of this Place, Esqr......[t is worthy of 
Remark yt the above mentioned Collonel Richard 
Norton lived to have ye Honour to Entertain four 
Kings of England in His house at Southwick.” 

Beneath the inscription are these arms: 
Vert, a lion rampant or, for Norton, impaling 
Azure, three swords in triangle, pommel to 
pommel, argent, hilted or ; upon a chief gules 
a lion passant gardant of the third, for Norton 
of Coventry. Crests: First, a Moor’s head 
proper, wreathed about the temples argent 
and azure; second, out of a coronet or a 
demi-griftin gules, holding in the claws a 
sword argent, hilted or. Mottoes: “Confide 
recte” and “No foe to fortune, no friend to 
faith, no woe to want, so Norton saith” 
(Genealogist, vol. ii. p. 308). 

Atrrep T. Everitt. 

High Street, Portsmouth. 


“Dutcnu couracGe” (2™ §, vii. 277; 
iii. 289, 458, 498; 9 S. xi. 47).—The poem 
given at the first reference is an answer to 
the question, 

Do you ask what is Dutch courage ? 
but it does not mention the questioner or 
the occasion of his putting the query. It 
seems to have been written not very long 
before the period of its publication (1859) 
from its allusions to the Chartist agitation 
and “Papal aggression”; and, quaintly 
enough, in view of the question as now raised 
by Mr. Atrrep F. Ropsins, it commences 
with lines concerning the Anglo-Dutch wars 
of Charles II.’s time as an answer. The view 


‘editorially adopted by ‘N. & Q.’ at the second 


reference, and endorsed by a subsequent 
correspondent, was that ‘the word ‘Dutch’ 
in this expression is not applied to the 


| Hollanders, but is used as equivalent to the 
_spirit hollands”; but this does not agree 
, with the idea of Waller, already quoted ; 
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neither does it with a statement of Mr. 


Prart (6" S. iii. 458) that 

“this is an ironical expression, dating its origin 
as far back as 1745, and conveys a sneering allusion 
to the conduct of the Dutch at the battle of 
Fontenoy. At the commencement of the engage- 
ment the onslaught of the English allied army 
promised victory, but the Dutch betook themselves 
to an ignominious flight.” 

POLITICIAN. 


There is an earlier instance in Scott than 
that quoted in ‘ N.E.D.’ from ‘ Woodstock,’ .e., 
Frank Levitt’s reply to Meg Murdockson in 
* Heart of Midlothian,’ chap xxx. :— 

‘“*No, no—when a woman wants mischief from 
you, she always begins by filling you drunk. D—n 
all Dutch courage. What I do I will do soberly— 
I'll last the longer for that teo.” 

The expression is also used in Marryat’s 
‘Peter Simple,’ chap. lv. 
ADRIAN WHEELER. 


iscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
London in the Eighteenth Century. By Sir Walter 
Sesant. (A. & UC. Black.) 
Tue recent writings of Sir Walter Besant prove 
how keenly interested he was in London history 
and topography. From the prefatory note, by 
Lady Besant, to the present volume we learn—what 
we had in part guessed—that he aimed to be the 
historian of London in the nineteenth century, as 
Stow had been in the sixteenth, and that he pro- 
jected a new ‘ Survey,’ which was to be “a record 
of the greatest, busiest. most wealthy, [and] most 
populous city in the whole world, as it was from 
century to century, and as it is at present.” The 
conception of a scheme so ambitious involved the 
chance —it may almost be said the certainty — 
that it would be left incomplete, and would add 
another chapter to the history of the ‘ Vanity 
of Human Wishes.’ Though representing, it is 
said, “‘the continuous labour of over five years 
and the active research of half a lifetime,” the 
resent volume can only be accepted as a huge 
ragment—it extends to nearly seven hundred 


pages — of a history which will some day reach | 


us as the joint labour of several hands, but is not 
likely to be given us as the product of solitary 
thought. Such as it is, it is welcome. With the 
other writings on the subject of its author—due in 
part, it may be assumed, to the same researches— 
it constitutes a considerable product and a remark- 
able display of zeal and erudition. Under the con- 
ditions, it must be classed among the mé¢moires 
pour servir, which not seldom appeal more directly 
to the historical reader than complete and sym- 
metrical compilations, ‘ Eighteenth century” is 
with Sir Walter an arbitrary rather than an exact 
term. Its borders are, however, defined, and the 
division is convenient. The terms men have 
adopted are all facons de parler. What is greatest 


in sixteenth-century literature includes a quarter 
of the seventeenth century; the eighteenth century 
of Rousseau differed widely from that of the Conven- 
tion. It is useless to insist on such matters. Cinque 
Cento means virtually what we wish it to mean. 


The eighteenth century of Sir Walter begins with 
| the accession of George I. in 1714, and ends with 
the passage in 1832 of the Reform Bill. Altogether 
| acceptable are these limitations, the more so since 
| the literature of the epoch is not discussed. With 
| regard to written authorities Sir Walter is reticent. 
Such exist most frequently in obscure histories or 
forgotten novels, which the author himself cannot 
always or often trace. This honest and candid 
statement enables us to judge how far the work 
itself is to be regarded as popular and how far 
trustworthy. In the case of the illustrations, which 
constitute a pleasing and an important feature, the 
sources can almost always be traced by the en- 
lightened reader. A large—we can scarcely say a 
disproportionate —share is by the great satirist 
Hogarth, and others are from sources into which 
the student of London is accustomed to dip. 

Apart from appendixes, &c., the body of the work 
has seven main headings and seventy-three chap- 
ters. Of the latter twenty are assigned to ‘ His- 
torical Notes,’ twenty-one to ‘Manners and Cus- 
toms,’ and eleven to ‘Society and Amusements,’ 
the remainder being occupied with ‘ The City and 
the Streets,” ‘Church and Chapel,’ ‘Government 
and Trade of the City,’ ‘Crime, Police,’ &. It 
is impossible to convey the slightest idea of the 
quantity or nature of the subjects covered by Sir 
Walter. Antiquarian, historical, narrative, gossip- 
ing, descriptive in turns, and a hundred things 
beside, he supplies a curiously nondescript, but 
wholly delight fal account of the London of the 
time of Johnson and Goldsmith, of Garrick and 
Hogarth, when the matutinal cit, going to his work, 
meditated on the traitors’ heads over Temple Bar, 
or took a wide detour to avoid the chance of meet- 
ing Lord George Gordon and his Protestant allies; 
when, between May and October, no fewer than 
eighty-two days might be spout at fairs; and when 
Mrs. Brownrigg or the Metyards, mother and 
daughter, swung on the gallows for whipping parish 
apprentices to death. Stimulating, edifying, inter- 
esting, horrifying, in turns, the book has not a dull 
moment. Its illustrations are enough to give ita 
distinguished place in every collection of books 
about London. It occupies, indeed, a place unique 
in its way, is admirably got up in all respects, 
and is a credit to the Edinburgh press. As it is 
the best, it will surely prove the most prized and 
popular of modern books on London. 


Napoléon raconté par Imaye. Par Armand Dayot. 
(Paris, Hachette.) 
Tue volume which Messrs. Hachette issue annually 
in a form of unsurpassable luxury differs this year 
from its predecessors. It is no longer a record of 
the artistic triumphs of previous years, nor is it a 
chronicle of French success in depicting /a Femme 
or / Enfant. It is, on the contrary, a reissue in the 
most attractive guise of a work that has already seen 
the light and has been crowned by the Académie 
Francaise. The author is M. Armand Dayot, and the 
subject is the great Napoleon. It seems determined 


| in the — mind that the man of action triumphs 


over the man of thought. Against this view we 
shall never cease vainly to protest. The real leaders 
of men are the Platos, Atschyluses, Shakespeares, 
Bacons, Goethes, not the Alexanders and the Bona- 
yvartes. It is vain, however, to stir the ashes of a 
tutile controversy. In the eyes of the present gene- 
ration Napoleon looms larger than any other man 
of the modern epoch, perhaps of any epoch, and the 
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literature concerning him multiplies and aug- 


ments with the progress of the years. Lord’ 


Wolseley, who is, of course, upholding his own 
rofession, has said during the present year that 
he regards Napoleon as “ the greatest human being 
God ever sent to this earth of ours.” Be our indi- 
vidual estimate of Napoleon what it may, there 
can be no question as to the general interest 
in his doings, and the literature concerning him 
augments instead of diminishing. The work of 
M. Dayot is unique in its class. For the task of 
showing the emperor in his habit as he lived the 
materials are superabundant. Thousands of designs 
of every kind are found in the national collections, 
the whole of which, under the charge of their re- 
spective archivists, have been placed at the disposal 
of M. Dayot, while private collections, including 
those of the various members of the family (ex- 
imperial and other), must nearly double the number. 
No human being has, indeed, left behind him an 
equal number of portraits, designs, reproductions, 
&c. For the purpose of our author, moreover, the 
gross “personification” of a work of mechanical 
industry, or even the quaint designs of an Oriental 
caricaturist, are scarcely less valuable than the 
pictures of the greatest artist. Authoritative 
presentations of Napoleon in his early days are 
naturally few, no portrait from life of the young 
Corsican child being known, and it was not untilafter 
the second campaign of Italy that Gros assigned 
definitely to the young warrior the physiognomy 
subsequently maintained. Childish portraits, all 
more or less imaginary, were subsequently multi- 
plied. In these he is shown adopting as a child 
the attitudes and gestures subsequently familiar. 
The most interesting, though only on account of 
the manner in which it catches the spirit of the 
engravings of the eighteenth century, shows the 
future emperor at the age of six repeating his 
lesson to his mother, who is seated in a glade of 
a considerable park. work of high interest is 
an early portrait by Greuze. This has not, of course, 
the slightest historical value, and is whimsically 
sentimentalized, the features being, in M. Dayot’s 
opinion, like those of “‘la jeune fille A la cruche 
cassée.” With this effeminate head it is well to 
compare that exhibited in the portrait by Guérin, 
with its hollow cheeks and prominent cheekbones, 
and the look, “‘ piercing as a sword,” which Taine 
describes. Italian portraits of the time of Marengo 
are scarcely to be recognized by the side of the 
French. A lithograph of Raffet, dated 1796, shows 
Napoleon for the first time in an attitude in which 
subsequently he was often depicted. Attention 
must necessarily be arrested by Géréme’s design 
‘(Edipe,’ showing Napoleon alone in presence of 
the Sphinx. A fair quantity of the designs of the 
umes period are in the shape of medallions, 
though a striking profile in crayon which is repro- 
duced is attributed to Ingres. A portrait by the 
same painter from the Musée de Liége approaches 
much more nearly the conventional type. Some 
disgraceful caricatures by Gillray follow. One on 
p. 69 seems inspired by the spirit of the “‘ Terror.” 
A portrait by Greuze of the First Consul is less 
lackadaisical, but also less interesting, than the 
earlier work of the same master. In his numerous 
conversations with David Napoleon uttered a wish, 
frequently realized thenceforward, to be painted, 
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course, no authority. To this period belongs the 
statue which surmounted the column of the Place 
Vendome. An English engraving by Wright is a 
wonderful specimen of unintentional caricature. 
Dramatic, but rather conventional, is the picture 
by Gros of the meeting between Napoleon and 
Francis Il. Canova’s great statue was executed 
during his second visit to Paris. The absence in 
Russia gave a respite to designs of interest. With 
the Cent Jours came a recrudescence. Many 
of the pictures at St. Helena will be new to the 
majority of English readers. The caricatures of 
this, as of previous epochs, are of revolting brutality 
and vulgarity. A separate chapter is devoted to 
the handwriting of Napoleon. Various appendixes 
add to the interest of the volume. The work is 
admirably done, and is bound to find a place in 
every Napoleon collection. 


Lives and Legends of the Great Hermits and Fathers 
of the Church, with other Contemporary Saints. 
By Mrs. Arthur Bell. (Bell & Sons.) 

Mork rapidly than was to be expected has the 
second volume of Mrs. Arthur Bell’s lives of the 
saints followed the first, for a notice of which see 
9 S. ix. 339. The second volume carries the record 
from the third to the seventh century, including, 
accordingly, the great persecution of the fourt 
century, which did more to swell the ranks of 
canonized martyrs than any other period in history. 
Keen enough were the sufferings inflicted upon the 
immediate successors of the apostles and the earliest 
disseminators of Christian faith. The general atti- 
tude of the pagan world—of that portion of it 
especially which treated its own ceremonial with 
a tormal acquiescence, into which entered scarcely 
an element of belief—was often tolerant, and some- 
times admiring or even approving. In later days 
the contest between the votaries of the ancient 
creed and those of the new developed into a struggle 
for life and death. 

A third volume, which is in preparation, will 
deal with the English bishops and kings, the medi- 
wval monks, and other later saints, and will, pre- 
sumably, conclude an interesting and important 
series. It is not only in the beauty and tasteful- 
ness of the get-up that the volume resembles its 
predecessor. Method and treatment are the same, 
as is the order of arrangement, and the sources of 
the illustrations are, in the main, identical. Mrs. 
Bell carries out her investigations with the same 
zeal and discretion she has hitherto observed, and 
with the reserve indispensable in a work of this 
class, the mere inception of which is surrounded 
with dangers. While the stories as accepted in the 
best-known hagiologies are retold, the results of 
the latest school ofl taventigntem are included in 
her pages, and the newest light that has been cast 
upon Christian symbolism illuminates her records. 
The illustrations, moreover, retain their old charm. 
Donatello’s ‘St. George,’ a statue in the Museo 
Nazionale, Florence, serves as an appropriate 
frontispiece. To Alinari, of Florence, many admir- 
able reproductions are due. From the Accademia 
in the same city come the twin portraits by 
Fra Filippo Lippi of St. Antony the Great and 
St. John the Baptist. Following designs are by 
Sodoma, Andrea Mantegna, Andrea del Sarto, 
Bernardino Luini, Botticelli, Sebastiano del Piombo, 


calm himself, on a fiery horse. After the accession | Paolo Veronese, Raphael, Perugino—almost all the 
to empire the painting ‘A Portrait of Napoleon,’ | greatest Italian painters of sacred subjects, together 
by Meissonier, is a fine piece of work, but has, of | with a few designs of Northern provenance—two 
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by Hans Memline of St. Ursula from Bruges, a 
*St. Jerome in the Desert,’ by Lord Leighton, a 
*Martyrdom of St. Dorothea,’ by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones; a ‘Mass of St. Basil,’ from the 
Louvre, by Subleyras; and a ‘ Dedication of St. 
Genevieve,’ from the Pantheon, by Puvis de Cha- | 
vannes. A propos of St. Genevieve, Mrs. Bell points 
out that the fact that she shares with St. Denis the 
honour of being “immortalized in the secularized 
Pantheon proves that faith in the Master she served | 
is not yet extinct in the city she loved so well.” | 
No work better calculated than this to facilitate 
and render attractive the study of Christian sym- 
bolism is within reach of the general reader, and | 
the student will delight in the possession of numerous | 
masterpieces of Christian art not easily accessible 
elsewhere. 


Gammer Grethel’s Fairy Tales. Translated by 
Edgar Taylor. (Moring.) 

Tuts is far away the best collection of wa’ | stories 
which the present season has brought. With the 
Gammer herself—albeit her portrait as a comely 
dame of strongly marked Teutonic features 
appears as a frontispiece to the volume—we can 
claim no intimacy. The stories assigned to her 
are, however, from the Brothers Grimm, the best 
of all sources, and the illustrations are by Cruik- 
shank and his imitators, the name of most frequent 
occurrence being Byfield. The stories are arranged 
under twelve evenings, each evening including 
three or four legends. Many of them—such as 
*The Golden Goose,’ “Ashputtel,’ *‘Rumpelstiltskin,’ | 
* The Goose Girl,’ ‘Tom Thumb,’ ‘ The Four Crafts- 

men, and ‘Hansel and Grethel '—are sufficiently | 
familiar. In almost every case, however, some 
feature is introduced which gives the whole the 
air of a variant. It speaks much for the vivacity 
of the narratives that, numerous as were the claims 
on our time, we read through the volume from 
cover to cover. The get-up is handsome and effec- 
tive, and the work, for children, is an ideal gift- 


Twelfth Night; The Comedy of Errors; King 
Richard Il, ; King Richard 111. ; King Henry V. ; 
Cymbeline ; Sonnets ; Poems. With Introductions 
and Notes by John Dennis and Illustrations by 
Byam Shaw. (Bell & Sons.) 

PRACTICALLY the publication of the “ Chiswick 

Shakespeare” finished with the year 1902, and 

the whole of the works are now in the hands of 

readers. In praise of an edition as charming in 
get-up and appearance as trustworthy in text and 
convenient in shape, we have often spoken. That 
the merits win general recognition was abundantly 

testified when we witnessed a rehearsal of a 

Shakespearian play, and found in the hands of 

those present more copies of the ‘‘ Chiswick Shake- 

speare’’ than of all other editions put together. 

he advantages that this edition possesses are 
easily defined. It has a text, we will not say per- 
fect, since all texts even now, with the exception 
of facsimile reprints of the First Folio, have under- 
gone some sophistication, but as good as we can 
get. Its illustrations are correct and helpful, 
which is not often thecase, designs having not seldom 
very little to do with the subject treated, and 
being sometimes flatly contradictory of the author’s 
avowed meaning. he type and paper are very 

leasant to eyes that find much welee printing 

ifficult and wearying; the notes and comments 


are helpful and few; the shape of the volume is 
convenient —it may almost be carried in the 
waistcoat pocket ; and the exterior appearance is 
quaintly and artistically fantastic. No call exists 
to deal at any length with the concluding volumes, 
though those containing the sonnets and the 
poems deserve a few special words. The _ illus- 
trations to these are different in character from 
the others, the final illustration being, so far as 
we can learn, personal to the artist. A design of 
Adonis shows him scarcely youthful enough ; one of 
the doves of Venus holding their course to Paphos 
is supplied, and another to “‘ Well could he ride.” 
Among Mr. Shaw's designs those to Acts III. and 
IV. of ‘Twelfth Night,” to ‘King Henry V.,’ 
Act IIL, and Act II. of ‘ Cymbeline’ are especially 
effective. We trust that there are many of our 
readers who, like ourselves, plume themselves on 
the possession of the completed work, which is in 
thirty-nine volumes. 


The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide, 1903, 
(Phillips.) 
Tuts best and most useful of clerical guides has 


| reached its thirty-second annual issue. Great pains 


have been taken to maintain its deservedly high 
reputation. We have for many years used no other, 
and have never found anything either missing or 
erroneous. 


Tue Rev. Alfred Gatty, D.D., Vicar of Eccles- 
field and Sub-Dean of York, whose death in 
his ninetieth year took place on the 20th inst., 
was a constant contributor to.‘N. & Q.’ His 
name occurs many times in the first volume, and 
appears with diminishing yy | in late years 
up to 1901, when on 11 May (9 8. vii. 367) it is 
seen for the last time. He was a well-known author, 
and was the husband of Mrs. Margaret Gatty, the 
compiler of an authoritative work on sundials, 
which went through several editions. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
~ in parentheses, ney | after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

Vattyne.—See ‘ Macbeth,’ IIT. ii. 23. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher ne the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

e, EC. 
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9" 8. XI. Jax. 1,190) NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTs, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 


MR. LANG'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, A ROMANCE ATTRIBUTED to MILTON. 

MAX MULLER'S LIFE and LETTERS. CHATEAUBRIAND’s MEMOIRS in ENGLISH, 

MR. COWAN on the GOWRIE CONSPIRACY. 

NEW NOVELS :—Fugitive Anne ; Kichard Gordon; Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch ; Those Black 
Diamond Men; The Micfit Mantle. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE: —The Education of Christ: Hill-side Reveries; The Life of the 
Master; David the King: a Historical Inquiry; Reason and Revelation: an Essay in Christian 
Apology. 

ORIENTAL L LITERATURE, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—South Africa and its Future; Thews of England; A Critical Edition of 
Tennyson ; From the Abyss; Our Benevolent Feudalism ; Some Essays ; Bundy in the Green- 
wood ; Episodes of Rural Life ; Reprints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

ERNEST CHEYNE; The CORONATION SERVICE BOOK of the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBORY ; 
A NEW ARABIC MS. ; CARRIER HOBSON ; TOLSTOY’S ‘RESURRECTION’ in ENGLISH ; 
the JAGGARD PRESS. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—A Course of Modern Analysis; The Conference of Public School Science Masters ; 
SOCIETIES ; MEETINGS NEXT WEEK; GOSSIP. 

FINE ARTS :—How to Look at Pictures; La Collection Wallace ; The Old Masters at Burlington 
House ; The Case of Wren's Churches ; Modern Inscriptions added to Old Silver Plate; Walker 
and Engraving; Gossip. 

MUSIU :—Broadwood Concert ; Symphony Concert ; Herr Kreisler’s Violin Recital; Gossip ; Perform- 
ances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHEN MUM for January 17 contains Articles on 
The CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


The ATHENAUM for January 10 contains Articles on 
The CAMBRIDGE ROAD. 


N MERCHANT MARINE. The PAPAL MONARCHY, 590-1308. 

PRINCE KKOPOTKIN on MU TUAL AID. 

MR. DOBSON on RICHARDSON. | HOLID<Y in ARGOLIS 

The ENEMIES of ENGLAND. A HAMLET in HAMPSHIRE 

ACROSS COVETED LANDS. MALO-RUSSIAN PROSE and POETRY. 

The TEBTUNIS PAPYRI. NEW NOVELS :—The Lord Protector; Mrs. Craddock ; A Pasteboard 

The SCANDAL of the CONGO STATE. Crown; The Scarlet Seal; One's Womenkind; The Canon's 

.- Daughter; David Maxwell; A Remedy for Love; The Future of 

SHORT STORIES. Ph ilis. 

RECENT VERSE TRA L. 

AMERICAN ECC ESIASTICAL CEKEMONIES. 

MILITARY BOARD of EDUCATION REPORTS. 

OUR Limit RY TABLE :—The Chiswick Shakespeare ; The Question | OUR LIBRARY TAKLE :—Specimens of Middle Scotch ; Stevenson's 
of English Divorce ; Encyclopwdic Dictionar Rupplement. Stories Fables; Singles from Life's Gathering; Rochester and the Circle 
of California; Dor-et Kecords; The Child Mind Uppopular of Charles II ; A Book about Dogs; L'Almanach des Sports; The 
Papers; Submarine Warfare. Army of Varus 

LISt of NEW BOUKS. LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

An OLD AIR with VARIATIONS, MRS. SANDFORD; The INTER- | NEW YEAK'S EVE in the ALPS; The ETYMOLOGY of “J ERKIN ” 
NATIONAL CONGRESS of the PRESS and the INSTITUTE of The GOWRIE DILEMMAS; HENRY LOVELICH, SKINNER: 
JOURNALISTS; ‘The GO*‘KIF MYATERY’; The INCUR- VISCOUN® DUNDEE'S LETTER after KIL LIBCRANKIE; A 
PORATED ASSUCIATION of HEAD MAST BRS; TOLSTUY's NEW CHAUCER WORD; The SUUKCE of CHAPMAN'S PLAYS; 

*“RESURRECTIUN’ in ENGLISH. The BOUK SALES of 1902 a 
Also - Lso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENUE :— Miers on The Science Teachers ; —A Naturalist in Indian Seas; Societies; Meetings Next 
Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Week , Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Recent Publications ; Ine vid Masters at Burlington | FINE ARTS Excavations in Rome; The Wallace Pictures ; Schools 
House , Minor Exhibitions ; Sale , Gossip of Painting ; —— Architectural ~—— old Masters at Bur- 

MUSIC:—Rroadwood Concert ;| Popu ar Concert ; Gossip; Perform- lington House; Two 

DRAMA :-— re. Margaret Eburne Gossip. 
MISCELLANEA. “The Word Lousn. Gossip. 


The ATHENZEUM, every SATURDAY, THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
And of all Newsagents, 
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MAGAZ 


RBVILEWS, 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


INKS AND 


LIBRARY COPIES 


THE FOLLOWING 


WITHDRAWN FROM 


CIRCULATION, 


POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER 

Black wood's 13 0 Macmillan’s ... 
Century .. «. 10 6 Monthly Review 
Contemporary Review. 16 National Review 
Cornhill . one . 7 6 Nineteenth Century .. 
English Illustrated 5 0 Pall Mall 
Fortnightly Review ... 16 0 Revue des Deux Mondes 
Harper's ... © Seribner’s 
Longman's on 5 © Temple Bar 


Edinburgh 


” QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 


7 6) Quarterly on 


Aa 


7 


The terms will be le. Od. per annum less to Subscribers living iene near ‘the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 


TWELVE MONTHS. 


it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 


If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 


W. dH. 


BLACKWOOD. 
CONTEMPORARY. 
FORTNIGHTLY. 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES, 


Handsomely bound in new cloth, 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


IT H & O NX, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
Offereé 


M 


Vol. for July to December, 1899 
Vol for January to June, 1900 
Vol. for July to December, 1900 
Vol. for January to June, 1901 
Vol. for July to December, 1901 
Vol. for January to June, 1897 
Vol. for January to June, 1899 
Vol. for January to June, 1901 
Vol. for July to December, 1901 
Vol. for January to June, 1892 
Vol. for January to June, 1894 
Vol. for January to June, 1*97 
Vol. for January to June, 1898 
Vol. for July to December, 1893 
Vol. for January to June, 1899 
Vol. for July to December, 1899 
Vol. for January to June, 1901 
Vol. for July to December, 1901 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. Vol. for January to June, 1900 ... 


Vol. for January to June, 1901 
Voi. for July to December, 1901 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 


Prospectus of Te-ms. &c., sent free upon apviication to 186, STRAND, LONDON. 


an” 


eceocsco 


Jan’ 


Priatei by JOHN BOWARD FRANCIS. Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. B.C. ; 
JOHN QO. Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.—Saturday, 


and Published by 
fanwary 31, 1903. 
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